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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Now Ready, 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS AND PRIMARY 


By THOMAS WwW. 


HARVEY, A.M., 


Author of Elementary Grammar, and Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


The publishers take great pleasure in presenting to the educational public 
Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and Primary Speller, and feel 
in so doing that Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate experience in the theory and 
practical workings of the public school system, and his established reputation as an 
author and educator, would of themselves make his authorship of these new works 
a sufficient warranty for their publication. But the publication is made in further 
deference to the wishes of a very large body of intelligent educators of the country, 
and after patient and careful consideration of methods and a preparation of mate- 
rial extending over the last ten years. Acknowledgment is due, and is here made 
to the many Superintendents, Teachers, and School Officers who have rendered 
valuable assistance and advice. 

The grounds as urged, calling for the publication of such a series of Readers, 
are briefly :— 

I. Graded-Schools have changed in methods of instruction and increased 
in number, under the influence of advanced educational ideas, acting directly and 
through Normal and Training Schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

II. This growth and development of Graded-Schools demand for them a class 
of text-books especially adapted to their peculiar requirements, if the full benefits 
of their methods are to be realized. 

In the preparation of this new series of Readers the primary proposition has 
never been lost sight of, viz: that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach 
READING ; and to this end the best reading methods as determined by the best ex- 
perience have been incorporated in the several books. At the same time the very 
important office of the School Reader as a vehicle of useful knowledge has been 


SPECIAL 


steadily kept in view. The selections convey interesting and instructive infor- 
mation, acquaint the pupil with the best authors and literature of the language, and 
inculcate a sound and wholesome morality ; being at the same time free from all 
partisan or sectarian bias. 

In the mechanical features of HARvEy’s GRADED-SCHOOL READERS,—their form, 
paper, binding, typography, illustrations, and general appearance, no effort or 
expense has been spared to make them the best. It is hoped the artistic appear- 
ance of the books will recommend them as a standard of good taste to train and 
educate the youth of the land. 


In this connection, the publishers point with especial pride and satisfaction to 
the illustrations of the series. These have been prepared for the very lessons they 
ill:istrate, and by the most skillful designers and engravers the country affords. 
The names of such artists as Miss HaLLock, Mrs. Ferris, JAMES and FRANK 
BEARD, FARNy, Moran, Davis, Kappes, WHITE, Gipson, SCHELL, HOGAN, SHEP- 
HERD, DaRLEY, BEN Day, Wm. MomBERGER, KENDRICK, FREDERICKS, METTAIS, 
Har ey, Karst, and JUENGLING, speak for themselves. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and Speller complete the series 
of graded-school text-books which the publishers have had in course of publication 
during the last few years. As the time is now at hand when Teachers and School 
Officers who contemplate changes of Text-books in their schools are making exam- 
inations with a view to obtaining ¢he dest books, attention is particularly invited to 
this series as fresh and complete in every respect, and especially adapted to the 
wants of Graded-Schools. 


PRICES. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers are complete in five books. The prices are as follows: 


Retail. Introduction. Exch. 

Harvey’s Graded-School First Reader, $.20 $15 $.10 
Large 16mo, Illustrated. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, 45 .34 23 
Large 16mo, Dlustrated. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 A5 .30 


Large 16mo, Dlustrated. 


Retail. Introduction. Exch. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader. $.90 $.78 $.45 
12mo, Dark Cloth, Llustrated. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 87. 58 
12mo, Dark Cloth, Illustrated. 

Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller; .20 A5 10 


Large 16mo. 


Single Sample Copies of Harvey’s GraDED-ScHOOL READERS AND PRIMARY SPELLER will be sent by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to 
first introduction, on receipt of the “Introduction” prices (2d column) as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI: 
1387 WALNUT STREET. 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW YORK: 
28 BOND STREET. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
iven to Church, Co oge, and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent , 18 zz 


F.W. DEVOE & CO,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
sh Models, &c., &c. 


The School Bulletin 


AND 


New York State Educational Journal, 


For June, 


Will be the largest number of an educational journal ever 
published, containing an amount of matter equal to 


100 MAGAZINE PAGES. 


In addition to all its usual features, the BULLETIN will 
present in this number a full discussion of 


The Late Wisconsin Decision, 


Allowing Parents to choose their Children’s 
studies,—giving the views of such educators as Jounn D. 
Puirerick, Wittram T. Harris, E. E. Watts, NewMan 
Bateman, and the leading State Superintendents. It is 
hoped that the general unanimity of opinion upon this matter 
will settle what has seemed likely to be a vexed question. 

Also an extended Report of the Educational Pro- 
ceedings at Detroit of the 


Amer. Social Science Association, 


Including the valuable papers read by Dr. Lincoln, Supt. 
Harris, and others. Also, an abstract of the article upon 


National Education in America, 


in the London Quarterly fur April, severely criti- 
cising prominent faults in our School system, or lack of 


eystem. Also, 
500 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


in sets of 20 each in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
U. S. History, for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years of a 
graded course. Copies of each set furnished separately. 


Specimen Copies, Ten Cents. 
Subscriptions, - - $1.00 a Year. 


Advertisements, $25.00 a Column. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Address 
22b 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schoo's are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. 


RAC 
No. 1, 54x83 inches, two marking suriaces, geo 
2, “ six “ 
46 “ six 75 
5 634x9% two “ “ 40 
“ “ six “ 
The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound 1m stiff covers 
"Copies of of the above Slate Tablets (for school 
sof an 
will for examination (postage ia) on 
of half the price printed above. 


For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


Address, 
American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


5° | to send for catalogue of our publications, and when in Boston 


PUBLISHERS OF 4 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 


ar 


New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary or New Intellectual, 

And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAPFP’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 


The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hamitron. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Watertown, 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, * Bennington, 
Providence, Bristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Sing-Sing, Adam 
Buffalo, City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 
Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 
36 Bromfield St., 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Educational Publishers. 


Adopt the Best Books. 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Histories. 


The New American Readers. 
The New American Spellers. 
The Etymological Readers. 


The New American Etymology. 
Haldeman’s English A ffixes. 

The Scholar's Companion. 
Tenney’'s Geology. 
Bingham's Latin and English Series. 

Smith's English Grammar. 
Oxford's Funior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 
(In Preparation,) 
Oxford’s Book of Dialogues. 
Coppee’s Elements of Logic. 
Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. 


Just Published, 


A New Wall Map of Connecticut. 
53%68 inches. On Rollers. Net, $5.00 


Our Publications can be obtained upon the most liberal 
terms for introduction. Correspondence, and visits of Teach- 
ers and others interested in school literature, cordially invited. 


Address, 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE BY 
NICHOLS & HALL, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 


Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 
The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 
The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 
NATURAL METHOD. 
They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Pudlishers, 


22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


“ AMER. SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 

Js a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 

To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified ‘Teachers ; 

To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 

‘TO give parents information of good Schools ; 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

‘Twenty years have preved it efficient in securing 

“THe RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Ac F 
Bond Street, 


21 4 New York. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
School Books! 


Messrs. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO. beg to invite the attention of Teachers and 
Educationists to the following announcement of 
their recent publications : 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 4 New 
Revised Edition. _ Designed for Schools and Academi 
wholly rewritten, with more than 4oo illustrations, many of 
which are ynew. By James D. Dana, Cirot 
358 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.50, i 
desired for with a view to introductien. 


DANA’S MANUAL. A New Revised Edition.— 
Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, 
with special reference to American Geological History, for 
the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools of Science. By 
a D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor ef Geology and 

atural History, Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of 
the World, and over 1,000 oon mostly from American 
sources. Thoroughly revised, much enlarged, and almost 
wholly rewritten. 1 vol., 8vo, about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 
By mail on receipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. 
Oral and Written. For Graded and Evening Schools. By 
W. Fisu, M.A, 318 pages. Numeroeusly illustra- 
ted with appropriate designs. Price, 80 cents. By mail for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of so cts. 


THEORY OF PENMANSHIP. For Schools and 
Private Learners. Developed by Questions and Answers, 
with practieal illustrations, and designed to be studied in 
connection with the use of the Spencerian Copy-Books. By 
“the Spencerian Authors.”’ Price, 40 cents ; CG mail on re- 
ceipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A Scientific 
Development of English y aor hy and Orthoepy, by a 
a full analysis of the sounds of the oo e and me Te the 
of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with rules for 
spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of 
words Hkely to be confounded, &c. Conformed chiefly to 
Websters Dictionary, By Jamas W. SHEARER. 168 

es. Price, 30 cents. By mail, on receipt of 15 cents, if 
desired for examination with a view to introdaction. 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools, Col- 
leges, and Militia. With numerous diagrams. By Prof. W. 
=; ortecan, Professor of Mathematics and Chief of Mili- 
tary Instruction in University of California. Flexible cloth. 
175 pages. Price, 75 cents. By mail, on receipt of so cents, 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC LESSONS. A Course of 
Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools. (Re- 
vised from “ First Steps in Music.’”’?) By Gro. B. Loomis. 
Book First, price 20 cents. Book Second, prize 25 
cents. Both by mail, on receipt of 25 cents, if desired for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections 
from the Best British and American Authors, chronologic 
ally arranged, from Shakespeare to the present time; with 
biographical and critical sketches, and numerous notes. By 
Grok CaTHCaRT, M.A. 438 Price, $1.60. By 
mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired examination with a 
view to introduction. 


or 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to 
the History of Mankind. By Prof. WiLtiAmM Swinton. 1 
vol., with numerous maps and illustrations. pages. 
12mo. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and 
Colleges. By a Fickun, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. 
425 pages. Price, $2.00. By mail, on receipt of $1.00, if 
desired for examination with a view to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and 
handsomely illustrated. Surpassing all others in Excellence 
of Manufacture, Gradation, and Cheapness. The most 
beautiful series of School Books ever issued. 


First Reader, 64 pages, 
Second Reader, 124 pages 
Third Reader, 160 pages 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, 


(@ A set of the complete series—five books—will be 
mailed en receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination with a 


Price 25 cents. 
“ “ 


view to introduction. ial circulars, giving full descrip- 
tive notices of each book of the yomgen ay er with many 
testimonials from eminent educators who have tested their 


merits in the class-room, will be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS 
New Revised Edition. 


Per doz. 

I. The Shorter Course, $1.20 
Il. Tracing Course, 41.80 
Ill, Common Scheol Series, 1.80 
IV. Exercise Series, 4 1.80 
Business Series, 1.80 
VI. Ladies’ Series, 180 


VII. Spencerian Charts of Writing. 
47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 in. Price, $5.00. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular 
School Journal, full of interesting snd valuable educational 


information, will be sent to teachers and ed with- 

out charge on application. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


GEORGE B. DAMON, General Agent tor the New 
land States, care of Knight Adams & Co., 32 Corm- 
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The Teacher's Dream. 


BY PROF. W. H. VENABLE. 


The weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on, 

And not a sound was heard around— 
The boys and girls were gone. 


The weary teacher sat alone, 
Unnerved and pale was he : 

Bowed ‘neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy : 


“ Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away— 

Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through a tedious day. 


“Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love’s sacrifice is loss, 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn 
Each evening into dross. 


“ I squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all ; 
The seeds I sow will never grow ; 
They perish where they fall.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he pressed ; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came 
A soothing sense of rest. 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast— 

The room by strange and sudden change 
Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a Senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng ; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred ; 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The ’wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

“ And for his name,” said he, “ the same 
Is in my record-book.” 


The stately Senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 
Wherein there stood a man of God, 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 

The teacher’s thought was strangely wrought— 
“I whipped that boy to-day.” 


The church, a phantom, vanished soon ; 
What saw the teacher then ? 

In classic gloom of alcoved room 
An author plied his pen. 


“ My idlest lad!” the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise— 

“ Shall I behold his name enrolled 
Among the great and wise ?” 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried ; 

A mother’s face illumed the place 
Her influence sanctified. 


“A miracle! a miracle! 
This matron well I know, 

Was but a wild and careless child, 
Not half an hour ago. 


“ And when she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 

Her lips repeat in accents sweet 
My words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again; and lo! 
The schoolhouse rude and old, 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. 


“A dream !” the sleeper, waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 

And, whistling slow, and soft, and low, 
He locked the school-house door. 


And, walking home, his heart was full 

Of peace and trust and love and praise, 
And singing slow, and soft, and low, 

He murmured, “ After many days.” 


Wanted —A Reader. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


This would seem a curious and unaccountable want 
to one of the unprofessionals who should visit any store 
where school-books are displayed for sale. The shelves 
are full of Readers of all shapes and sizes, illustrated 
and non-illustrated, and of all grades of difficulty, from 
the small thirty-cent primers in which the “ox ” is over 


-;and over again exhausted, to “go up” or to “go on,” 
ag go up go on, 


to the two-dollar book, wherein Mark Antony has his 
say over the imperial corpse, and Edgar Poe’s Raven 
and el/s are ushered in with elaborate wood-cuts. 

When Vassar College was built and filled at once by 
about four hundred inhabitants, none of whom could 
find one closet in the whole immense building, Matthew 
Vassar was astounded at being told that the girls 
wanted closets. ‘ Why,” he said, “they can have two 
nails in the wall, one for their school dress, and one for 
their best dress—and what do they want more?” But 
in spite of the unreasonableness of the demand, the 
closets had to be built after all. 

We have in regard to this matter of Readers more 
than our allowance of nails, it is true ; but after all, we 
challenge any one to produce from the lot a series 
which will satisfy the reasonable demand of practical 
educators ; and it is therefore that we demand an im- 
provement. Nay, we demand a new set of Readers, 
not to add to the list we already have, but to supersede 
them altogether. 

At present most of the Readers we have may be said 
to have been compiled by four classes of people : 

1. Teachers who were not scholars. 

2. Scholars who were not teachers. 

3. Men who were neither. 

4. Elocutionists. 

The fault with the books of the first class is, that they 
contain almost entirely pieces of passing value ; of the 
second, that their contents, though fine, are not selected 
with any idea of the practical needs of the school-room 
and of the developing minds there ; of the fourth, that 
the pieces being selected by specialists, the ruling mo- 
tive is a view to the special needs of elocution, which is 
a fine art, and not a part of regular education. Of the 
books compiled by the third class, it were best not to 
speak. And therefore we say, “ Wanted—A Reader,” 


one compiled by a practical and philosophical teacher, 
who is also a student—one who, while he is a psycholo- 
gist in the school-room, can wander at will through the 
whole range of unadulterated English literature, from 
Mandeville to Dudley Warner. I do not mean to im- 
ply, by any silence, that the Geographies are entirely 
faultless, or that there is not a shade more of philoso- 
phy and common sense to be desired in the Grammars. 
I have an humble confidence that even the Writing- 
books and the Arithmetics, to say nothing of the His- 
tories, are capable of improvement, but just now I am 
concerned with the Readers. 


Let us consider briefly, first, why this matter is of so 
much importance ; and, second, what are some of the 
essential features of the Reader which is yet to be. 

1. As long as it is necessary and desirable for a pu- 
pil to read in school from a book especially intended for 
that purpose, it is necessary that there be much repeti- 
tion in the reading of the contained pieces. They are 
to be studied and re-read many times, if any real im- 
provement is to be attained. The result is that they 
become fixed in the child’s memory, then so fresh and 
so tenacious. They will not out. I am sure that many 
of us have owed an_hour’s pleasure to the involuntary 
and frequent recal by our minds of the fine selec- 
tions with which the old American First-Class Book was 
filled. It becomes of the first importance that these se- 
lections, which are to constitute a part of the mental 
furniture of the young mind, be what they should be. 
Goethe says: “It is an undoubted fact that the eye is 
in great measure formed by the surroundings on which 
it looked from its youth.” It is as true that the mind is 
formed and shaped by the thoughts with which it has been 
conversant since youth. Who can tell how much of re- 
sponsibility for the morality and sentimental balderdash 
with which our magazines and papers are flooded will 
not at last be laid on the shoulders of those who com- 
piled these endless series of children’s Readers, inno- 
cent of any real thought, bare of beauty, and abounding 
in exaggerated, and hence weak English? A half an 
hour a day spent over such trash has a cumulative force 
which it is impossible to measure ; and the children have 
to read every day. Briefly, then, let us say that Read- 
ers should contain every variety of style. Hence are 
objectionable the Historical and Natural History series, 
which, from the secondary object in view by their com- 
pilers, have been made unfit for. practice in Reading. 
That is the best teaching which, while pointing out con- 
nections and relations, yet never attempts to teach Ge- 
ography in the arithmetic recitation, morality in the writ- 
ing hour, or science in the reading lesson. Trying to 
kill two birds with one stone may be possible, but the 
birds that are sure of being fired at in couples I am told 
get their lives insured at lower ratcs than the others. 


Again, the Readers should contain both prose and 
poetry, but more of the former than of the latter, for the 
reason that it is less likely to be easily memorized, and 
it is more difficult to read well, as it is also more diffi- 
cult to write. The selections should be all standard 
pieces of acknowledged merit, and those which have 
borne the test of years. To this rule there should be 
no exception, except in the case of the First Readers. 
where perhaps the following of the rule would be impos- 
sible. I say “ perhaps” only, for I am not sure that one 
could not fill a Reader for little ones of six an «seven 
with standard English. There are child-classics, though 
we are apt to forget them, both in prose and poetry. 
Moreover, it must be always borne in mind that no 


Reader should quite come down to the level of the chil- 
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dren for whom it is intended. It should always be just 
a step in advance, wooingly, temptingly beckoning the 
little one on and up. 

So much for the matter. Now for the style. In its 
pages none but the best and purest English should be 
tolerated. No foreign idioms, no provincialisms, and, 
above all, no slang terms. No errors in grammar 
should be permitted to soil its fair pages. There 
should be at least one book in the hands of the children, 
of pure and noble English—one book which should 
teach them reverence for their mother tongue, and re- 
main forever in their minds as a standard by which all 
other books and all conversation might be measured. 

The compiler of the ideal Reader which shall not al- 
ways be simply ideal, needs the highest kind of editorial 
talent. Wise and mature must he be, yet familiar with 
the young mind in all its phases, trained by years of 
study and life into a taste as severe as that of the 
Greeks under Pericles, yet full of modern life and ac- 
tion. He should be swayed by no personal preference, 
above being influenced by admiration for friends, and 
an expert who can discriminate at a glance between 
that which is of temporary and that which is of perma- 
nent value. Is the possessor of these qualifications at 
liberty to answer the demand? If so, there can be 
found no field of equal importance for the power. 


A Victorious Discipline. 


BY S. P. B. 


A life-time ago: one bleak winter evening, the bluff 
winds blustered about old Hunter's Tavern just as they 
do this very night where Hunter'diilivern stood. Bless 
me, how they twisted its heavy creaking sign, as if they 
would dash the old hunter’s brains out, with a will ; 
and banged the thick shutters, and rattled broadsides 
of icy sleet against the house and whistled in the big 
chimneys! Quite cheery it was, in the interior, to bask 
in the warmth of bright, blazing oak trunks, and hear 
such goings on outside. There had been wild work all 
the afternoon with the gusty elements; at least, so a 
traveler breasting their forces across the hills had 
thought ; and well-satisfied now he seemed, to enjoy the 
shelter so opportunely reached for himself and his beast. 
He sat a little removed from the group of villagers, 
smoking, quaffing, and talking around the wide glowing 
jambs,—and, by the candle’s sputtering gleam seemed 
overlooking various memoranda and letters from a 
thick pocket-book of calf. He was a tal!, deep-chested, 
ruddy, strongly-built young man; and though as yet 
chilled by the storm, his features were partially buried 
in the high-collared surtout he wore ; it was easy to dis- 
cern intelligence and good-breeding, with a strong cast 
of the humorist blent in his expression. 

He had cast many a swift and discriminating glance 
at one after another of the habitues and happeners-in to 
host Wilkinson’s hospitality. Mostly villagers were they 
this inclement evening. 

After a time, the council of a group of several men 
nearest him seemed to gain his attention, it being in no 
wise private,—the spokesman, as he reached the acme 
of his recital, exclaiming: “ And if I could find a man 
who can conquer and punish those fellows, and govern 
that school, I’d ride to old Boston for him to-night!” 
“What now, neighbor Cotton?” queried a man attract- 
ed by the earnestness of the speaker. “Those boys 
rebelled again?” “Rebels and traitors—yes!” re- 
turned Mr. Cotton. “This cruel afternoon those ring- 

leaders have turned against good-worthy, gentle Abel 
Drinkwater, whom they promised me to treat with the 
respect and consideration due his merit and kindness ; 
and driven him forth with yells and staves, eleven of 
them at his heels, to his very gate ; he flying before 
them with his gown streaming in the gale, and his thin 
uncovered locks bared to the storm. Then they re- 
turned, and barring themselves in, danced and whooped 
like wild Indians over their deviltry.” “That beats all 


their capers, nighly ; doesn’t: it!” echoed neighbor 
Bagg, grinning. The committee man sighed and threw 
himself upon the settle, with his hat over his eyes. 

After a little, our traveler slowly gathered his papers 
back to their receptacle, and replaced the capacious 
book in his deep pocket ; then drawing his coat more 
closely about his face, which had gradually lighted with 
a deeper expression of queer purpose, he rose; and 
approaching the disturbed, district functionary, lightly 
touched his shoulder. 

“Excuse me, sir; but I judge that the matter of 
your near discourse which reached my ear, and arrest- 
ed my attention but now, is an open subject for discus- 
sion, inasmuch as I heard you disclose your need of a 
suitable schoolmaster for a set of incorrigible boys. I 
am convinced I can offer you a person who will carry 
out your wishes, thoroughly; both punish them and 
govern them as you could desire.” Mr, Cotton arose 
from the bench where he had so vexedly flung himself, 
and politely acknowledged the stranger’s courteous 
proffer ; which conveyed sincerity in manner, tone, and 
words ; nay,—more, an interested desire to assist in 
the matter. 

“ And where sir, thanking you kindly, can I seek for 
the Master you would supply so fitly? I would seek 
him soon and gladly.” “He stands before you,” was 
the plain reply ; uttered in a deep, rich voice, that 
seemed to hold an inexpressible mastery and nobility 
in reserve, belonging to other than the pedagogic rule 
and jurisdiction ; and which did not fail to impress his 
collocutor,—though why, the man could hardly have 
explained. 

“He stands before you, Mr. Cotton; and if so be, 
you will trust the assurance of an honest stranger, your 
school shall be placed in proper subjection, and-a 
proper spirit ;—I pledge my word as a gentleman,—in 
less time than you might judge possible. Think upon 
it, a bit, if you please, and return me your answer in 
ten minutes time,—which I will wait.” And inclining 
himself slightly, the stranger resumed his seat at the 
table he had left. But Mr. Cotton had already made 
his decision. It was a school which for long had burst 
all bounds of restriction ; and certainly demanded deal- 
ing of a prime and peremptory nature ; and the school 
agent felt that such a power was now most fortunately 
within his grasp. Following the teacher to his seat,— 
“ Sir,” said he, “I can accept your offer and I do, at 
once. When will you take charge of this School?” 
“ At once, Mr. Cotton ; notify the scholars as soon as 
possible that to-morrow, at nine, school will open ; and 
that Mr. Black,—at your service, will be present, to 
take them in charge. Now please give me the names 
of the ringleaders, and the bad boys under them ; and 
I will manage the rest, entirely.” He then noted their 
names ; five leaders, and six big and bad boys banded 
to do their bidding ; also learned they had this very 
winter put one teacher out of the window, seated an- 
other in a big snow-bank, and bound a third to his 
chair, while they held a mock court round him, tried 
him, sentenced him, and condemned him to _ banish- 
ment from their presence with indignities and insults. 
All of which, with the particulars and comments, Mr. 
Black assured the agent he should be quite sufficient 
for. And they parted. 

The next morning dawned fresh and cloudless, keen 
and clear, after the storm. All about the country-side 
district the Committee had sent early notice of a new 
teacher. The old-fashioned school house was duly 
open, a hickory fire well underway in its big fire-place, 
and the female and younger scholars were gathering to 
its old benches and boards, as Mr. Black approached 
the scene of hisduty. He bowed his lofty head beneath 
the doorway, and entering, seated himself in the master’s 
arm-chair, awaiting the settling of his subjects. Many 
were the amazed glances surveying him, by quick turns, 
for no such personage as this they well believed, had 
ever come to them before. After all were respectfully and 


quietly bestowed, fifteen minutes past the hour a mighty 


stamping and scuffing, announced the arrival of the bad 
ones. The inner door was slammed back, and with 
heavy trampling, and hats on, and whistling Yankee 
Doodle, five great ugly fellows filed down one alley, 
and six down the other, to “ the big seats” at the far- 
ther end. 

Arrived there, they planted themselves upon the old 
oak desk boards, with their dirty feet upon the seat- 
plank, and facing the rostrum, all ready for impudent 
business. The new teacher quietly counted the rebels, 
and saw they were all present. Then, he walked to 
the outer door, and turned the heavy key in its great 
lock, and put it in his pocket; then, he bolted the 
inner door ; next, he carefully closed, one by one, the 
thick oaken shutters by the street. Then he removed 
his own chair from the low platform, and two small 
stools, to the farther corners. Then he took off his 
surtout and hung it upon a wooden peg ; then his inner 
coat, and carried it to the arm-chair. Then he opened 
the big desk, and quietly lifted forth a formidable horse- 
pistol. Stepping to the edge of the platform, and point- 
ing to his man, he took deliberate aim, and in a voice of 
thunder commanded —“ Big Abijah Bunker, leader, 
come out here!” 

Abijah hesitated. “Big Abijah Bunker, come out 
here, sir,—or—and he began to count. One, two,— 
before the ¢hrce was added. Abijah stood before him, 
hat in hand, while the others carefully slid off the desks 
upon their benches. “ Abijah Bunker, take off your 
coat!” and Mr. Black uncoiled a dark-green cowhide 
in his left hand. Abijah obeyed. “ Fold it, and place 
it upon the desk. Now I am going to cowhide you, 
sir, and settle the winter’s account you have heaped 
upon yourself. Within two inches of your life, sir!” 
And he seized Abijah by the fortunate girdle of small 
rope that formed a proud part of his accoutrement, 
being especially handy when a new teacher was to be 
settled ; and snapping the writhing raw-hide with a 
will, upon that brawny back and those stubborn 
limbs fast and thick descended lashes such as Big Abi- 
jah Bunker never dreamed of in his darkest hour. 
Swift and fierce they fell, until he roared for the mercy 
he had denied others. Nor did they cease until he was 
extremely punished. This was proved by the executive 
power in whose grasp he felt himself, demanding stern- 
ly—“ When school is done, Abijah Bunker, will you 
repair to Master Drinkwater, and humbly beg his par- 
don, on your knees?” “ Yis, sir,—O yis, sir, I sartinly 
will, sir!” was the humble protestation of this con- 
quered hero. “ Put on your coat, and take your seat ; 
this is your first lesson.” 

Again Mr. Black advanced to the rostrum’s edge ; 
and this time it was Barzillai Rowley at whom the pistol 
was aimed. “ Barzillai Rowley,—come out here, sir!” 
Ard on trembling limbs, his carrot shock quivering in 
every hair, “ Ugly Barzillai” came. 

“T beg, I beg, sir!” dropping from his ashen lips. 
“T shall thrash you within three inches of your life ; 
make ready ;” was the reply he got. And thrashed he 
was. The same strong arm which had done Big Abi- 
jah such service, now striped and stung another, with 
powerful lashes, who as well deserved them. Wilted 
and whipped, the demand made of Abijah was acceded 
to by him. “And this is your first lesson. Go to your 


seat.” 
One after another, Spence Burr, Jonathan Dodge, 


Fisher Killigrew, ringleaders, were summoned and 
served in the same bitter way ; and after them, slightly 
modified, their six subordinates. It was a sorry assem- 
blage before Mr. Black had executed justice there, and all 
were soundly scourged and conquered. Never will one 
who witnessed those scenes, forget, to death’s day. 
At last, groaning and quivering, a row of horse-whipped 
rebels cowered upon the old seats ; and a weeping, 
trembling little crowd of witnesses shuddered and 
shrank in pity and terror for even the punished band, 
so long their fear and torment. Finally the master 


laid back his weapons of war, resumed his coat, opened 
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the dark shutters, and letting in the bright sunlight re- 
seated himself in his chair, while a little season of pro- 
found silence fell upon the room. Thus they remained, 
in the pause forever memorable—so full of crowded 
meaning ; when, after a little, the old church clock 
from its creviced tower clamored the hour of twelve. 
Then the master’s impressive voice addressed his 
pupils : 

“Young men, I have now taught you your first les- 
son. Remember it, and profit by it. This is my 
school ; but I am to return whence I came, and finish 
some matters of business. In my absence, be it 
shorter or longer, worthy master Abel Drinkwater will 
take charge of you, commencing this afternoon. Upon 
your peril, disobey him, or ill-treat him. Conduct your- 
selves with docility and care ; learn your tasks, and be- 
have yourselves in all decency. I warn you; for no 
one of you knoweth the day nor the hour in which I 
shall return to you; and wo be unto you, if, when I 
come, you shall be found lacking. This is your second 
lesson and charge. You are now dismissed.” 

Soberly and slowly they filed out before him, ashamed 
and sorry. After them, the master briskly proceeded 
to his hostelry. He refreshed himself, called for his 
horse, and, taking good master Drinkwater home in his 
route, with whom he seemed to have a small matter of 
business, calmly rode away from the scene of his victo- 
rious discipline. 

History hath recorded that no better school ever as- 
sembled around a teacher than that of Master Drink- 
water during the remainder of the winter of 18—. 

And, also, that Mr. Cotton was abundantly satisfied 
with his bargain in the Hunter’s Tavern, that stormy 
night. Others will tell you that a certain well known 
and famous Judge B——, in later years often related 
this true adventure of his younger life ; and he proved 
beyond a peradventure to those who heard him, that 
the retribution of justice sometimes falls swift and sure 
and when least expected, upon the guilty,—even unto 
the uttermost stroke. 


To President Porter. 


Honored Sir :—The noble words you have spoken in 
regard to preparatory schools deserve the thanks of 
every educator, They are true and honest, and come 
not a day too soon. May they be followed up with such 
energy as to work a revolution. 

But what are we of the preparatory school to do about 
it? We admit fully the justice of your criticism. None 
know better, or lament more sincerely than we the 1m- 
perfect preparation of our boys when they leave our 
hands, But for two reasons we are rendered perfectly 
powerless, The first is the incessant popular clamor 
which colleges and all other educational institutions 
feel in common. The demand to-day is not : “ Make 
scholars of us, make men of us ; we bide your bidding 
and will serve our apprenticeship, only do your best.” 
Not at all ; but the imperative cry is: ‘‘ Put us through ! 
Stuff it down! so much Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Science, in the shortest possible time — just enough to 
get a diploma with—no matter what the results may be.” 
We have all of us, from the college down, yielded to the 
clamor, and the curse of it is holding us down to-day. 

The second reason is worse than the first, and is laid 
on us by the colleges themselves. The student comes 
to us to know if he can enter college. We tell him he 
ought not to; he is not properly fitted ; it will be hard, 
up-hill work all the way, and he will not gain half the 
benefit that he would if he spent a longer time in prepar- 
ation. “ But that is not what I ask,” he says. “CanI 
enter?” “Yes, you can,” we are ashamed to say ; 
“there is not a college in New England but will admit 
you, though you are not prepared according to their own 
published standards.” That settles the case, and the 
boy goes to his intellectual ruin. Now we of the pre- 
paratory school have, with few exceptions, neither power, 
wealth, nor influence, and we cannot stem the tide. The 


colleges have power, wealth, and influence, and they can 
stem the tide. Let the six leading New-England col- 
leges unite to put their foot down honestly to-morrow, 
and see what the result would be. Say to these young 
men: “ You cannot take a diploma from our college till 
you have squarely and manfully earned it. You may 
take an imperfect course if you please, but we shall give 
you no certificate to that effect.” Then say again: 
“We have a great work to accomplish with those in our 
institution, a work requiring time and some intellectual 
maturity ; you cannot enter till you are prepared for it, 
though you are the President’s son and have to wait 
forty years!” Think you that we of the preparatory 
schools would give you any further trouble on the score 
of imperfect preparation? 

But the answer is ready. We are told that the col- 
leges would do all this in a minute, but they would have 
very few students ; that the preparatory schools are gen- 
erally so imperfectly equipped that you are forced to 
yield to these imperfections. This is the point to which 
I wish particularly to call your attention. 

I know something of these poorly equipped schools. 
No more conscientious, painstaking, hard-working men 
and women exist than the principals and teachers of 
these schools. With two, three, or a half-dozen teach- 
ers only in a school, they spare no effort of labor or sac- 
rifice to bring their students up to the proper standard. 
I can point to a good many instances where they are 
working twelve, fifteen hours a day, incessant, dragging 
school-work, to supplement by excessive exertions their 
imperfect means. And I can point to not one or two 
merely, but many schools where the work is done 
at $500, $600, $700 a year for each teacher. Right 
here is the great trouble, and right here the remedy. 

The great want of our country to-day is not a na- 
tional university with a $25,000,000 endowment, not 
hundreds of thousands piled up on Yale, Harvard, and 
the rest for post-graduate courses, not magnificent in- 
stitutions for natural science—these are grand, noble 
God grant they may some day be multiplied everywhere. 
But the all-devouring need is for a higher fopular edu- 
cation ; the republic is perishing for lack of thorough- 
going, honest education of the masses. ‘The way to pro- 
vide this is neither by a few score of strong acade- 
mies and high schools, nor by a half-dozen rich, over- 
towering universities. Do you object to the last half of 
the assertion? My dear sir, between you and the feo- 
ple there is a great gulf fixed, which they never will nor 
can passover. Bridge that gulf, and the problem is solved. 

How? Iam not wise enough to devise. European 
education and American education are two very different 
things. We want republican education, popular educa- 
tion, or we must perish. We shall not perish, but the 
building up of great English or German universities 
at Harvard, Yale, or elsewhere, will not save us. At 
present almost all our wealth and influence is donated 
towards building an enormous pyramid upon its apex, a 
magnificent superstructure without foundation. 

Suppose, now, we begin at the base. Suppose for 
the next ten years, say, all the influence and energy of 
Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, and the rest, instead of 
being devoted directly to building up themselves, were 
devoted indirectly, by building up popular in distinction 
from higher education. It is replied that the people 
should pay for their own education. But you know 
they never did, and never will, in any such sense of the 
word “education” as you yourself believe in. Zhe few 
have built up every important educational work in the 
world, and must do so. Now, I say, suppose the great 
institutions would forego, if need be, for the next ten 
years, their important endowment work. They could 
stand it well enough. Suppose that with one accord, 
and with all their energy, the colleges should set about 
giving a good working $100,000 endowment to every in- 
corporated academy in New England, and to putting a 
$50,000 high-school endowment into every town. Let 
them bring all their great influence to bear ; organize a 


to small institutions, as it is now to give large sums to 
large ones. What would the end be? It would be a 
revolution in popular education within the next genera- 
tion. Good men and women everywhere would come 
forth to endow schools in their own localities. The 
people themselves would be moved to greater efforts. 
The starving not only of schools and teachers, but of 
students’ minds, would cease, for schools would be in- 
dependent to do honest work. There would be a well- 
endowed free high school in almost every town. The 
educational stimulus would extend the graded system 
even into rural localities. A more perfect gradation 
would result—one of the most important needs of the 
day—from the town schools to the high school, from 
that to the academy, from that to the college. Further, 
this freeing of teachers would enable them to do so 
much better work, and with so much better facilities, 
that one terrible evil of which you complain, the crushing 
out of the desire for knowledge, so universal now in all 
the lower schools, must vastly diminish. Zen the 
chasm would be bridged, so that instead of a few ill-pre- 
pared applicants at the college doors, as now, the num- 
ber would be multiplied and the rank vastly elevated. 
Zhen the colleges could go on with their own appropri- 
ate work, and put Pelion upon Ossa, if they chose, for 
the boys to scale. The boys would do it, for they would 
be trained for climbing. ‘Thus in the long run the col- 
leges themselves would be benefited as in no other way. 
Is it all chimera? Well, it will bear thinking of. If 
the next generation were to be devoted to this great work 
of endowing and graduating our schools—¢hink what the 
results would be. And I am sure that from your broad 
outlook few men could appreciate those results better 
than yourself, and from your position few could do more 


to realize them. Most respectfully yours, 
ACADEMICUsS. 


True and False Criticism. 


[We make the following extract from the last semi-annual report 
of Rev. D. Leach, Supt.-of Schools, Providence, R I.—Ep.] 


“It is avery easy thing to criticise and find fault. 
Any one can do this without even visiting a school, or 
with a very limited knowledge of what a good school 
ought to be. But the work of a teacher, like that of 
every other artist, should be examined and tested by 
those fully competent to judge of its excellence and de- 
fects ; and it should be compared by some recognized 
and acknowledged standard of excellence, that all may 
know when their work is well done and when it is de- 
fective. Without such a criterion, to which all can 
appeal, there can be but little progress or advancement. 
What one would approve as excellent and worthy of 
imiation, another would condemn as unwise or useless, 
so that teachers would be continually in doubt as to 
what to do and what to leave undone. Any one can 
make general charges, but to point out specific defeats, 
and to show how these may be remedied, is quite a 
different thing 
“But who shall fix the standard by which schools 
shall be tried. Shall it be left to the caprice and taste 
of each individual to judge for himself, or shall we 
rather appeal to the judgment of educators of ihe larg- 
est experience, who have devoted their whole lives to 
improve and perfect the system of public education? 
“To judge fairly and impartially of a school, all the 
circumstances, both favorable and unfavorable, should 
be taken into the account. But few are aware how 
much the condition of a school may be affected tempo- 
rarily by the surroundings ; by the interest and lack of 
parents, and by various other circumstances known only 
to the teachers. With the large number of studies now 
introduced into our schools, equal prominence cannot 
be given to each the same term. So that a school may 
be found deficient in a particular branch at one time, 
which deficiency would be fully remedied at another. 
A teacher should be examined and tried, not on a part 
of his work, but on the whole. 


crusade, make it popular, fashionable, to give small sums 


“It is deeply to be regretted that parents do not 
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more frequently visit our schools and learn from per- 
sonal observation how their children are taught. Par- 
ents, especially, have a deep interest in this subject. 
They have rights and duties that should not be neglect- 
ed orignored It is not enough for them to provide 
their children with books and send them to school, but 
they should watch over their progress with the deepest 
solicitude that they are not only well taught, but kindly 
governed. The best schools are always found where 
parents take the deepest interest in their welfare. In 
the frequent changes of teachers it is impossible to 
prevent mistakes from sometimes occurring, both in 
teaching and governing. These often first attract the 
notice of such parents as watch with due diligence the 
progress of their children, and it is their bounden duty 
to make them known without delay to those whose duty 
it is to correct them. Some have excused themselves 
from communicating any real or supposed fault in a 
teacher for fear that their children would suffer in con- 
sequence of such criticism. This ought not so to be. 
For any teacher who should so far forget his duty as in 
the slighest degree to neglect a pupil, or to treat him 
with less kindness and attention for any complaint, 
whether just or unjust, that a parent might make, 
should at once forfeit his place. Such cases, I think, 
must be very rare or wholly imaginary, but should they 
ever occur they should be promptly dealt with. 

“ But the judgment pronounced on a teacher’s works 
should be just and impartial. No decided opinion ad- 
verse to a teacher should be formed until he has had an 
opportunity to explain fully all the charges preferred 
against him. The most exaggerated reports are often 
put in circulation, having a very slight foundation. 
None but those who have been teachers can form any 
correct idea of their trials and difficulties. There is no 
class in the community whose labors are so abundant 
and so exhaustive, and who receive comparatively so 
small compensation for their services. There is no 
position in which one can be placed where there is such 
a draft upon the mental and physical energies as that of 
the school-room. To have the charge of forty or fifty 
pupils day after day ; to quicken them in their studies ; 
to guide and direct them in all their doings, and to 
teach thoroughly what.ought to be taught, is no easy 
task. Were the ordinary labors of teachers known and 
appreciated, they would have far more sympathy than 
they have at present. But few are aware of the actual 
amount of labor that is being performed by our best 
teachers. 

“In High Schools, and in most grammar schools, 
almost as many hours are spent each day out of the 
school-room, in correcting written examinations and 
compositions, and in preparing themselves for their work, 
as are spent init. The results of this extra labor are 
made apparent only to those who examine carefully 
into the workings of our school system. Perfection in 
any art, however earnestly it may be desired, is not 
easily attained. Criticism of every kind, that is fair, 
just, and well founded, and is prompted by a desire to 
improve and not to impair confidence, should always 
be solicited as an invaluable auxiliary, in correcting 
defects. Such a criticism our schools should ever re- 
ceive, that they may be advanced to greater perfection.” 


— At Trinity College (England) an exhibition of the 
value of £60 per annum, tenable for three years 
from the time of election, or until the holder is elected 
to a foundation scholarship, will be awarded for profi- 
ciency in Sanskrit, from the result of an examination to 
be held on Thursday, October 7th, 1875. All persons 
under 20 years of age, whether students in the Univer- 
sity or not, who have not yet commenced residence, or 
who are in their first term of residence, are eligible can- 
didates. Certificates of age and good moral character 
must be forwarded to the Master of Trinity on or before 
September 27. The successful candidate will be re- 
quired to enter Trinity College, and will receive no 


emoluments until he has commenced residence in the 
University. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The Collection and Preservation of Plants. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Teachers and students alike will find it interesting to 
collect and preserve plants. In every pursuit there are 
required hours of recreation and exercise. A stroll in 
the woods is then of all things the most enjoyable. 
A walk becomes delightful when a definite object is in 
view. As soon as one begins to search for and collect 
any special class of objects, he becomes deeply interest- 
ed. If his attention is called to plants, he sees many 
which have hitherto escaped his observation, Each 
walk adds to the number until he begins to wonder how 
he used to blindly pass by so much of beauty. 

It is a pleasant thing for two persons to walk together, 
one of whom is a botanist and the other a zodlogist. 
Each supplements the knowledge of his friend, and 
gives information in return. 

An herbarium, or cabinet of shells, fossils, minerals, 
or rocks, becomes a treasure to the possessor. It is 
often even of pecuniary value. In looking over it, he 
sees not only the specimens but the locality in which he 
found them. Many an incident of his life, long since 
forgotten, will be thus recalled. On a winter evening 
one may ignore the season, and in looking over an her 
barium imagine himself in the summer fields and woods. 
Each plant which is named and mounted adds so much 
to his stock of information. He may turn to it again 
for reference, or exhibit it to some friend who is puzzled 
over a problem which by chance he himself has solved. 
To those who ask, “ What is the good of an herbarium ?” 
and there are those who will persist in exposing their nar- 
rowness by the question, we have little to reply. Inde- 
pendently of any direct utility in Natural History pur- 
suits—and our agricultural and entomological reports an- 
nually show their value—we claim that no one is wasting 
time who studies God’s works for their own intrinsic love- 
liness. The pursuit of beauty is educational in itself, and 
often a practical adaptation is offered when one little ex- 
pects. Itis with the object of helping beginners in the 
collection of an herbarium that we offer these few hints, 


Flowering plants must be gathered, if possible, both 
in fruit and flower. It may take two or more seasons 
to secure both conditions, but many herbs can be found 
where both fruit and blossom are present simultaneously. 
Most beginners, in their haste to secure large numbers 
of plants, gather their specimens too young. The re- 
sult is that the first herbarium is in a few years cast 
aside, and a new one begun. In the case of willows 
—a very difficult order—where the sexes are separated 
and the flowers precede the leaves, recourse must be 
had to labels. Attach a tin label to a tree in flower by 
means of wires, and visit it again when in leaf or fruit. 
String will not do to tie the labels, as the birds are sure 
to appropriate it for their nests. 

Care should be taken to secure presentable speci- 
mens and such as fully illustrate the characteristics of 
the plant. With most herbs, root and all should be se- 
cured ; with shrubs and trees, a small branch in flower 
or fruit is sufficient.” If the wood and bark are desired, 
keep them in boxes and drawers, neatly labeled. A 
field label should always be used, showing the locality, 
habit, and condition under which the plant was found, 
with its color, and any other information deemed neces- 
sary. Such information should also be entered in a 
note-book, with drawings, if possible. The collector 
should either have a tin case or a portfolio for preserv- 
ing what he gathers. For the beginner the case is the 
best, as it allows him to study the fresh plants ; but with 
plants like ferns it is well to apply slight pressure in the 
field. This can be done by means of a portfolio ar- 
ranged with straps. Some of the largest collections 
have been so made. One should have a large knife for 
digging up roots ahd cutting branches, a small knife, 


and perhaps a pair of scissors. The last, however, is a 


superfluity. A cane witha hooked end is desirable, not 
only fer the assistance it affords in walking, but for 
pulling down impracticable branches, and for reaching 
aquatic plants. A few pill-boxes, a bottle of chloro- 
form, and a paper of pins are often required for the pres- 
ervation of insects, as in these days entomology is linked 
with botany. The student should let nothing escape 
him. No plant is too small or mean to study. Indeed, 
the most minute is often the most interesting. 

After the day’s collection has been brought home, the 
plants should be placed between folds of bibulous paper 
with mats of drying paper between. Moderate pres- 
sure should then be applied for some hours. Then look at 
the specimens again, and smooth out any upturned cor- 
ners or wrinkles, change the dryers, and apply more 
pressure. The specimens should be left permanently 
in the folds of bibulous paper until perfectly dry, which 
will require with most plants about a week. The dryers 
only should be changed, at first often, but afterwards 
only occasionally. Thick, fleshy roots or tubers should 
be sliced into shape. In the absence of a regular 
press, it is easy to extemporize a weight with books, 
bricks, or stones. 

The plants when finally moved should be sprinkled 
with a weak solution of corrosive sublimate to preserve 
them against the attacks of cabinet insects. When per- 
fectly dry again, they can be mounted with glue upon 
sheets of thick white paper (16}¢ inches by 10}%¢ is 
recommended by Gray), and labeled in the lower right- 
hand corner. A pocket or small envelope, made to 
open in all directions, contains small parts of the flower, 
seeds, spores, etc., for future examination. The glue 
used should be soaked in cold water for six or more 
hours, when it absorbs a large amount of water. It is 
then kept in a water-bath at or near 212° Fah., while in 
use. This prevents it from becoming stringy. In ad- 
dition to gluing it is often necessary to bind down the 
ends of twigs with straps of paper. For this purpose 
court-plaster is good, and the albuminous paper used b 
photographers better. 

The species should be arranged in Genera, each under 
its own Genus-cover of thick brown paper, and the 
whole in Natural Orders or Families. Only one species 
should be attached to a sheet, although one can have 
any number of similar individuals that the size of the 
paper will allow. When all is done, the collection may 
be packed in cases for ready access, and more or less 
convenient according to the means of the owner. ‘Then, 
with a microscope of moderate power, arranged with a 
stage for dissecting, and with a pair of pincers, a knife, 
and two needles, the collector is prepared for work. 
He will find his herbarium an increasing care, but at 
the same time a never-failing pleasure. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING, MAY torn. 


President Bouvé in the chair. After the records of the last 
meeting were read, attention was called to a very beautiful quartz 
crystal from Japan. It was exceedingly clear and transparent, 
about eighteen inches in length, and eight or nine in diameter. It 
is of the quality used for the beautiful crystal spheres and crystal 
models imported from Japan. The crystal was presented to Capt. 
Rufus Crowell, of the American ship “ Victor,” as a testimonial of 
his services in rescuing the crew of the Japanese junk, “ Eho 
Maroo,” eleven persons, April, 1862. Captain Crowell has pre- 
sented it to the society’s cabinet. 

Prof. William B. Rogers gave some interesting “ Geological Joct- 
tings.” The first subject of which he treated had been presented 
to the National Academy at Newport, R. I., 1860, under the fol- 
lowing title, viz., “ The conditions under which the conglomerate of 
Newport had been modified so 2s to render the pebbles flattened.” 
These flattened forms, Professor ..... ‘* supposed, were due 
to an actual moulding by intense dynamic ettoi.,. It had been 
previously shown that it was possible to mould hard bodies, when 
made to pass through small apertures. Notwithstanding Hitch- 
cock’s great ability and keen insight into geological problems, Pro- 
fessor Rogers thinks there is no doubt that he has erred in this 
case. There is no evidence at all of any moulding process. These 
pebbles in the conglomerate are arranged, usually, with their 
longer axes parallel, arranged as tidal or river movements would 
have left them. When a bar of lead, or other metal, is pulled 
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hrough a small hole, it changes its structure. It becomes /ami- 
nated. It is therefore impossible to understand how these flattened 
pebbles could have been formed from spherical ones without 
showing traces of this transverse lamination. It is true that the 
pebbles show cleavage planes, which might be supposed to be the 
lamination mentioned, but these cleavage planes belong to the 
original rock from which the flattened pebble was formed. This 
rock is in many cases slate. If the cleavage planes of the pebbles 
were to be understood as representing the laminated structure 
arising from the pebble being forced through a small aperture, or 
wire drawn, we should expect to find the laminations all alike. 
This is not verified by the pebbles themselves, for the lamination 
is sometimes parallel to the longer axis of the pebble, and some- 
times at an angle of 45° or more to it. A flat piece of Purgatory 
Rock, Newport, had been traced on cotton cloth by Prof. Rogers. 
The diagram was exhibited and it seemed to confirm his state- 
ments in regard to the shape, size, and lamination of the pebbles. 
How then does it happen that there are so many flat pebbles ar- 
ranged with their longer axes parallel? Answer—The natural ac- 
tion of the tide-breakers would have worn the rock fragments into 
just this form, and disposed them in just this manner. The action 
of the breakers at different beaches is different, owing to various 
modifying agencies, such as form of the beach, direction of cur- 
rents, wind, nature of shore, etc. The peculiar comb of the break- 
ers here would form a cylindrical mass of a rock fragment, and not 
a globular one. Since the pebbles are largely of a slaty rock, por- 
tions might easily crack off, and then after somewhat further at- 
trition of the edges the flattened pebbles would be deposited by 
the waves in rows, having their longer axes parallel, as we see 
them here. 

The rocks of Newport are a part of the Carboniferous Series. 
The rock is jointed in a peculiar manner, sometimes very closely. 
The “chasm” at Newport has been ascyibed to the disintegration 
of atrap dyke. There is no trap there. When these joints are 
parallel, and not far asunder, a weathering action takes place, and 
the particles are washed away by the tide. Narrow column after 
narrow column between these parallel joints breaks away, until at 
at last quite a chasm is formed, 

In our new survey of Massachusetts we may find an extensive sur- 
face of primordial rocks, now concealed by a heavy covering of 
drift. As long ago as 1842, 200 feet above the tide, at Richmond, 
Va., fragments of rocks were found which could only be found in 
place west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Paving stones in Wash- 
ington city sometimes contain Potsdam sandstone fossils. This 
sandstone belongs to the Primordial Period. The red clays seen 
between Philadelphia and Wilmington, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, have usually been regarded as cretaceous clays. It is doubtful 
if this is true in every case. 

Professor Hyatt made some remarks on the “Commercial 
Sponges of Florida.” The commercial sponges are a hollow- 
fibred species, forming a sub-division of the Keratose or Horny 
Sponges. The chief distinction in the structure of sponges seems 
to be represented by the different nature and arrangement of the 
spicules which strengthen their mass. 

Various specimens of the Florida sponges which were of econ- 
omic value were shown, both in the uncleansed and the cleansed 
states. The marketable sponges are almust always marked by their 


very dark, almost black appearance in the water. They resemble 
lumps of liver. They feel very hard and compact tothe touch. The 
skeleton of horny, hollow fibres is obtained by the decomposition 
of the outer portions, which are of a sort of tough, gelatinous 
consistency. The terms “ gvass, hardhead, and cotéon” sponges 
are applied to some of the Florida species which are of value. 
The cotton sponge is so-called from the tufted appearance of its 
exterior, and is very common in our markets. 


A Most VALUABLE SPECIMEN has just been added to the Yale 
collection of fossils. Professor Marsh has secured for the Pea- 
body Museum the bones of the mastodon which, three years ago, 
were unearthed at Otisville, New York. The discovery of this 
curiosity was entirely accidental. A Mr. Mitchell, upon whose 
property the fossil remains were found, while digging in a piece of 
swamp land, brought to light what he at first supposed to be pieces 
of wood, but what afterward proved to be two rib bones. Mr. 
Mitchell. manifested no surprise at finding these pieces of wood, 
as such things ‘are usually found in swamps. His curiosity, how- 
ever was soon aroused when he turned up out of the mud, two 
concave objects different from any pieces of wood that he had 
ever seen before. These he afterward learned were vertebrae. 
Not until he had found several other ribs and vertebrae did the no- 
tion dawn upon Mr. Mitchell that his pieces of wood were bones. 
Led on by curiosity, he subsequently dug up nearly all the bones 
of the mastodon skeleton, including the pelvis, leg, bones, skull, 
teeth, and lower jaw, all in a perfect state of preservation. 
This is the best specimen of its kind. It is in a state of perfect 
preservation, and there are other circumstances connected with it 


which are regarded as particularly fortunate. The teeth remain 
unimpaired to any serious extent by long exposure. From these 
: 's inferred that the mastodon must have attained to the age of a 
undred years. From the absence of tusks in the lower jaw it is 
= inferred by Professor Marsh that the animal was a female. 
= idea of the size may be formed from the fact that the arch 
of the pelvis alone has a weight of nearly a half ton, and that a 
_— of ordinary size with both arms extended across it can scarcely 
ouch both edges with his finger-tips. It is thought that when 
mounted the skeleton will measure twelve feet in height and sev- 
enteen in length.— Zhe Vale Record. 


LANGUAGE. 


Points in Etymology.—Tense. 


Tense is a form of the verb to indicate Hime. Tense- 
forms, like Mode-forms, are made in two ways: 


1. By a variation in the verb itself. Loves, loved; 
write, wrote ; grow, grew ; may, might ; can, could; shall, 
should.” 

2. By combining the verb and the following auxiliaries, 
Have, had, shall, will, am, was, been, keep, am wont to, 
am used to,am accustomed to,am about to,am going to. 
Thus : 

Common-Forms. 
Shall (or will) write, 
Shall (or will) have written, 
Am going to write. 


Have written, 
Had written, 
Am about to write, 
Progressive-Forms. 
Had been writing, 
Shall (or will) be writing, 
Shall (or will) have been writing. 
Lterative Forms. 
Had kept writing, 
Shall (or will) keep.writing, 
Shall (or will) have kept writing. 


Am writing, 
Was writing, 
Have been writing, 


Keeps writing, 

Kept writing, 

Have kept writing, 
Forms to denote Habit or Custom. 

Am wont* to write, Had been wont to write, 

Was wont to write, Shall (or will) be wont to write, 

Have been wont to write, Shall (or will) have been wont to 

*U sedor accustomed, write. 


Now it is evident from the above that there are fwo 
Tense-forms made by a variation of the verb itself, and 
quite a large number made by auxiliary combinations. 

It will be objected, first, that the forms, am about to 
write, and am going to write are not Tense-forms, and 
that this view is substantiated by all the grammars. I 
answer, undoubtedly, according to all the grammars, 
but nevertheless I am confident that they are good or- 
thodox Tense-forms according to the English language. 
1. They are found constantly in the best English wri- 
ters. 2. They are, like the mode-forms am fo write and 
has to write, verbal organisms having, when combined as 
above, a force, which is in no sense a simple aggregation 
of the primary meanings of the three different words 
employed ; but one entirely new, viz.: that of an act to 
be performed in the near future. They are then organic 
forms not to be separated in parsing ; and since they in- 
dicate a time relation only, they are time or Tense-forms. 

If it is objected, again, that the forms am wont to 
write, am used to write,am accustomed to write, are not, 
as a whole, Tense-forms, I answer that these forms, 
thus combined, are like those just discussed, organic 
structures not to be divided, in parsing, with any more 
propriety than the form may have been writing. This is 
evident from the sense. 

If it is objected that the form heeps writing is not 
good English, I answer it is indeed somewhat colloquial, 
but by no means inelegant, and is frequently employed by 
our most scholarly writers. For instance, Rev. Daniel 
March, D.D., in his “ Night Scenes in the Bible,” says, 
page 437, “ They eep /etting down the net into the depths 
of the sea.” Now I ask what more neat, what more 
elegant way of expressing the thought intended, can be 
substituted in the English language. These forms look 
strangely as grammatical Tenses, I confess, but simply, 
because they have never been presented to us as such. 
For this our grammars, and not our language, is to 


blame. 
We have, then, asa matter of fact, many more Tense- 


’|forms in the language than are found in the grammars. 


All these forms can be conveniently classified, however, 
under the six common Tense divisions. In this classi- 
fication we shall have under each head, a form to de- 
note— 

1. Time Absolute or Indefinite. 

2. Time Continuous for a brief period. 

3. Time Repeated (/terative forms). 

4. Time long Protracted (or forms for Habit). 


In addition“to this we have in the’ Future division two 


forms to indicate the wear future, in addition to the two 
for the absolute future : 


Present Tense-Forms. 
Writes, am writing, keeps writing, am wont (used or accustomed) 


to write. 
Present Perfect Tense-Forms. 


Has written, has been writing, has kept writing, has been wont 
(used or accustomed) to write. 
Past Tense-Forms. 
Wrote, was writing, kept writing, was wont (used or accus- 


tomed) to write. : 
Past Perfect Tense-Forms. 


Had written, had been writing, had kept writing, had been wont 
(used or accustomed) to write. 

Future Tense-Forms. 

Shall or will write, shall or will be writing, shall or will keep 
writing, shall or will be wont (used or accustomed) to write, am 
about to write, am going to write. 

Future Perfect Tense-Forms, 

Shall or will have written, shall or will have been writing, shall 
or will have been wont (used or accustomed) to write, shall or 
will have kept writing. 

We have thus under each leading time-division dif- 
ferent Tense-forms to indicate four different temporal 
relations. Such, then, are the actual Tense-forms 
in use wherever our language is spoken at the pres- 
ent time. It seems to me a matter of great impor- 
tance that the pupil should have a perfect knowl- 
edge of them. Given the form, he should be able to 
tell its exact time-force ; and conversely, given the tem- 
poral conception, he should be able to produce at once 
the grammatical form. He should also be able to dis- 
tinguish accurately Tense-forms as opposed to Mode- 
forms. In the ordinary confused methods of “ conju- 
gating the verb,” what intelligent conception has the 
child as to what is Mode-form and what Tense-form ? 
Let him discriminate between the two in such forms as 
the following: “ Might have been writing ;’ “Was to 
have been writing ;” “ Could have written his letter.” 

Now is the time, likewise, to point out incorrect and vul- 
gar Mode and Tense-combinations. “I have gof to go ;” 
“He had ought to have gone ;” “ He had went,” etc. 
Here is a place for some hard work on the part of the 
pupil in the way of etymological forms. 


‘Sincere,’ Once More. 


The derivation of sincere from sine and cera is retained 
in the last edition of Webster, but with implied doubt 
of its correctness. It was adduced in the JourNat, 
page 105, as an example of Fanciful Etymology. It is 
there suggested that sé” is identical with the sim of sim- 
Plex, in which case it is a representative of the original 
Indo-European word for ove. ‘The same modified form 
sin appears in sin-gu-/i. It may be further suggested 
that the remaining component part of sincere is akin to 
the Greek, xey-crruju, to mix. If so, sincere has the 
meaning etymologically of one méxture, which is entirely 
satisfactory, so far as the idea is concerned. However 
this may be, it is certain that its first syllable can have 
nothing to do with Greek ovr or Latin cum. [See Jour- 
NAL, page 221.] If adopted from the Greek, and consist- 
ing of familiar component parts, it is not credible that a 
word so well adapted to current use should not have 
been preserved in extant Greek records. Everything 
indicates that it was not introduced into the Latin by 
composition from Greek component parts. And if either 
transferred or coined from the Greek, it would be 
written sym, not sin. If formed from the common 
stock of the Latin and Greek before the separation of 
the two languages, the initial letter would have been, 
not the sibilant s, but the gutteral ¢, as in con-cord-is or 
concor(d)-i, the compound of com or cum and cor(d ), the 


etymological correspondent of Greek x«ayd-iu and xi, 
and the English heart, Sincerus and concors are entirely 
distinct in derivation. I. D. 


— I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue : the Roman word is better,—impedimenta (hin- 
drances):—Lord Bacon. 

— It is nearly an axiom that people will not be better 


than the books they read.—Dr. A. Potter, 


sedi 
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Dr. LEONARD BACON, in a late number of the Jnde- 
pendent, suggests that those who feel embarrassed by 
the possession of Appleton’s Cyclopedia and are about 
to purchase the revised edition, remember the hard- 
working and half-paid ministers, and donate to them 
their old copies. The suggestion will no doubt be re- 
sponded to by the numerous heavy-salaried clergyman, 
and the old Cyclopzdia appreciated by their less favored 
brethren. An old coat, even if it is somewhat worn, 
out of style, and a poor fit, will still protect from the 
cold. Perhaps the wealthy teachers who are about to 
cast off their literary mantles that have been honored 
by fifteen years’ service, would do well to remember 
their poorer fellow-laborers. The intellectual food ob- 
tained from a Cyclopedia is not less important to a 
teacher than to a clergyman. The variety of questions 
which he is daily called upon to answer, renders it indis- 
pensable that a work of reference should be at his elbow. 


Tue Committee on the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, Boston, has addressed a circular to the advanced 
classes in that school, recommending, as far as possible, 
simplicity of dress on graduation day, for three reasons. 
First, that the preparation for elaborate and expensive 
dress on that occasion would be burdensome to most of 
them ; second, because they cannot afford to give time, 
thought, and money to such a purpose, now ; and third, 
that the influence of such an example will be most 
healthy and beneficial to future graduates of the school. 
The Advertiser very fitly suggests a fourth reason, 
namely, the influence of such a course upon themselves, 
from the fact that such an act will be abiding in the 
minds of the young ladies themselves as a teacher of 
self-denial ; and may we not add as another reason the 
powerful influence of such a resolution in staying the 


-|In fact, to one who knows how to study, and who has 


display of dress at school examinations and exhibitions, 
in all our schools, in all parts of the country. The 
honor of inaugurating such a movement in breaking the 
charm for the needless and sometimes reckless follow- 
ing of fashion, will be greater than any which will be 
achieved by the graduates in the honors of the class- 
room, Such a reform should be fashionable. 


THE Massachusetts Board of Education has elected 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, recently Superintendent of 
Schools of Boston, as agent of the board in the counties 
of Norfolk, Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable, and E. 
A. Hubbard, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in Fitch- 
burg, as agent in the county of Worcester. Both ap- 
pointments are worthy ones, and the people may be con- 
fident that the schools will be improved under the in- 
fluence of gentlemen of such ability and experience in 
connection with our public schools. It is understood 
that Mr. Hubbard will enter upon his duties very soon, 
but Mr. Philbrick’s engagements in connection with the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia will delay his la- 
bors in “The Old Colony.” These appointments do 
not interfere with the work of Hon. A J. Phipps, who 
still retains his position as general agent of the board, 
nor with the services of Geo. A. Walton, Esq., who will 
continue as agent in the counties of Western Massachu- 


setts. 


Ho 


‘lhe thing wanted for better learning is better study. 
{t is not so much how the pupil is taught, as how he 
studies, that determines his progress and his scholarship. 


w to Study. 


the will to do it as he ought, no teacher, other than his 
book, is necessary. Such a learner is best taught, for 
he is self-taught. Of such learning there is far too little 
in our schools at the present time. We fear there is 
less than there used to be in that ruder period, of which 
we fancy ourselves to be so greatly in advance. There 
is such endless petty helping of the pupil in his books 
and in the teaching, that he becomes emasculated in 
self-reliant thought and resolution. No ; teaching him 
to study, and little art and effort bestowed upon holding 
him to close, hard study, with so much pains taken to 
make the recitation everything, combine to complete the 
evil. Hence, right good study is likely to become a 
“Jost art.” To good study certain precautionary ar- 
rangements are necessary. The body should be in 
proper condition. You do not want the stomach either 
empty or loaded. The system should neither be ex- 
cited nor exhausted. The position assumed should be 
neither uncomfortable nor injurious. Both should be 
adapted to cloce and continuous effort. Surrounding 
objects should be put under the ban. Get away from 
associates. You do not want anybody to talk to. Still 
less do you need anybody fo study with. “ Help your- 
self, and heaven will help you” ; don’t let anybody else 
do it. Get out of sight of objects which will divert your 
attention, if you can; if you can’t, shut your eyes 
against them. Flee from an open window with a bust- 
ling outlook, as Lot did from Sodom. If you are a ‘mir- 
acle of mental concentration, or mean to make your 
study a miracle of folly, you may take your place by 
one. ‘The time may come when you can brave both di- 
versions and interruptions ; but it will be the consum- 
mation and crown of your discipline. fe: 

Next, there is an important preparatory work to be 
done. If there is a table of contents covering the 
ground to be gone over, examine it closely. If the 
topics are clearly set forth, learn them in order. This 
gives a general chart of your work. If the topics are 
given as headings to the chapters, lessons, or solutions, 
learn them there. ‘Taking up the portion to be learned, 
first read it over carefully to get its general scope. 
Then examine it critically, subjecting it to a general 
analysis, determining what is to be chiefly studied, and 


improve the order for the purpose of study, do it. Es- 
pecially consider the connection with what has gone be- 
fore. This is the more necessary when any part of the 
subject has been taken up in the previous lesson. 
Proper attention to this rule would do away with all 
need of the current detached reviews. 

You now come to the main study. Attack this with 
all your strength. “Work at it like a Hercules.” 
First, learn most thoroughly by Acart all leading 
statements, principles, and definitions. Get them so 
that you not only know them, but 4vow that you do. 
This involves the power to repeat them without doubt 
or inaccuracy, and without the help of questions or 
catchwords, 

Next, take up the expansion of these, with the expla- 
nations, reasonings, and illustrations connected. Read 
them carefully ; stop and think over intently their facts 
or force, fixing the substance of the thought or truth 
thoroughly in mind. Follow this by careful practice 
in stating what you have thus learned, in clear, direct, 
unhesitating language of your own. Do it in thought; 
do it orally ; in parts requiring special precision, do it 
in writing. Exercise yourself in talking over the lesson, 
as if it were a class exposition or lecture. 

Finally, keep your mind steadily at the one work ; 
command it back from its wandering ; repel all inter- 
ruptions. If you become fatigued or confused, from the 
intensity of your application, stop short for a few min- 
utes ; exercise in some light, cheerful way ; or direct 
yourself with some other less severe train of thought. 
When the difficulty has been relieved, at it again ! 
Study in this way, and you will become “Wiser than 
your teachers.” You will have attained the secret of 
true scholarship. 


American Colleges in Turkey. 


One result of the work of American Missionaries in 
Turkey is that a demand for education has sprung up 
in all parts of the country. In answer to the demand, 
great numbers of common schools, Girl’s Boarding 
Schools, High Schools, and Theological Training 
Schools have been established. Three Colleges also 
have been projected, of which two are in successful op- 
eration: the Syrian Protestant College at Beirft, and 
the Robert College at Constantinople. Fully two hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been expended on each of 
these institutions. They are both doing a noble work 
for the various nationalities of the Ottoman Empire ; 
the one at Beirfit mainly through the medium of the 
Arabic, and the one at Constantinople through the me- 
dium of the English language. The third College has 
recently been established at the city of Aintab in Cen- 
tral Turkey. The native Protestants of that city, be- 
sides supporting their own pastors, preachers, and 
common schools, have given into the hands of the Di- 
rectors of this College more than seven thousand dol- 
lars as an evidence of their interest in the enterprise. 
The people of England have also generously given 
twenty thousand dollars as their contribution. Two 
able Professors have been appointed ; the materials for 
a new building have been collected, and fifteen young 
men have been admitted to the first class. The follow- 
ing recommendation is from the pen of Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, D.D., President of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople : 

“The present is the era of education in the Turkish Empire. 
After the conquest of Constantinople there was a long period in 
which Turkish fanaticism, not without some excellencies of admin- 
istration, bore sway; then followed a still longer period of decay 
and death. The missionaries came in just at the right momeut to 
commence their work. The Greek revolution had given a rude 
arousing shock to the Empire. European modes of warfare must 
be learned. Four centuries before Turkey had taught Europe the 
art of war—Europe must now teach her; the steamboat also ap- 
peared in Turkish waters. The dense stolid mass of ignorance 
and self-conceit was riven here and there. The missionaries gave 
to the Empire common schools, with beautiful intelligible school- 
books in the spoken languages: they gave also the Word of God. 


general tendency toward a fashionable and distressing 


especially what will require the most labor. If you can 


Attentive observers know how silently, widely, and mightily these 


; 
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new forces have wrought, where neither missionaries nor their 
agents have ever been. The intelligence of all these many peo- 
ples has been wonderfully aroused. But now another great step 
has been taken: the people everywhere demand a higher education 
—the highest that can be had. The history of the Aintab College 
now proposed, is proof of this. In great poverty and depression 
a noble beginning has been made. Those who aid it will throw 
the transforming power of a high Christian education right into 
the heart of this great and dark empire. To what nobler purpose 
can wealth be applied?” 

The College is also heartily endorsed by the Presi- 
dent and Professors of the Syrian Protestant College 
at Bierat, and by the American Missionaries at Con- 
stantinople. 

Those who desire further information in regard 
to this institution, or who may wish to contribute 
towards its establishment, should address Rev. T. C. 
Trowbridge, Rooms of the A. B.C. F. M., Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass. 


Educating Young Sailors. 


The Navy department, in a circular just issued, an- 
nounces that a limited number of boys between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen years will be enlisted in 
the United States naval service, according to an act 
of Congress which provides that minors of the ages 
mentioned may be enlisted to serve in the navy until 
they shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years. The 
schools are established with a view to extend still fur- 
ther to American youth the field of useful employment, 
and to draw them from a life of idleness, vice, and conse- 
quent crime to the prospective attainment of positions 
of trust and honorable usefulness. 

The boys will be subjected to a rigid, wholesome dis- 
cipline and education in the elements of English, alter- 
nating with practical seamanship and other professional 
occupations designed to prepare them for sailors in the 
navy. They will be enlisted as second-class boys, at 
the rate of $10.50 a month and one ration. Boys of 
old sailors or soldiers will be given the preference. On 
enlistment each boy will be furnished an entire outfit of 
clothing, the cost of which will be charged to their re- 
spective accounts. Boys will be transferred to sea-going 
vessels on reaching eighteen years of age, accompanied 
by the recommendation of their commanding officers as 
to conduct and proficiency. Boys will not be discharged 
from the service until they have reached the age of 
twenty-one years, except upon a medical survey or for 
misconduct. Those injured in the service will be en- 
titled to the benefits of a pension. The boys will be 
under the immediate supervision of the bureau of equip- 
ment and recruiting, Navy department. Requirements 
for admission are : Good health, intelligence, ability to 
read and write, although if the applicant be otherwise 
qualified the examining board may enlist him. Boys 
sixteen years of age must be five feet and one inch in 
height and measure thirty inches around the waist. 

Applications may be made on board the flagship 
Minnesota at New York, on board the Sabine at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., or to the commanding officer of the 
Ohio, Boston. Application may also be made to the 
chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Besides the Sabine and Minnesota, is 
the sloop-of-war Portsmouth at San Francisco. The 
three are to be used exclusively as training schools. 


Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, England, 
published a letter explanatory of his statement on 
Compulsory educatiun, commented on in our columns 
recently. As we understood his meaning, if not his 
words themselves, the idea which he wished to convey 
was that, under the present management, the elemen- 
tary schools “ turn out neither intelligent Christians nor 
Intelligent citizens.” He would now change the phrase, 
somewhat, and explain his meaning. He asserts what 
he said about the present results of the elementary schools 
was that “they did not turn out good scholars or intel- 
ligent Christians ;” it was the intellect rather than the 


moral results of the education that he wished to de- 
scribe. Dr. Fraser adds that he also said distinctly 
that this failure was not owing to any incapacity in the 
teachers, nor to any want of liberality or proper solici- 
tude on the part of the managers, but simply to the 
fact that, in the absence of any effective and uniform 
compulsion, the attendance of the children was so ir- 
regular, and their withdrawal from the schools so pre- 
mature, that it was impossible adequately to develop 
their minds ; and he ventured to express his conviction 
that this difficulty would continue to operate upon all 
schools alike, whether under school boards or connect- 
ed with denominational organizations, till the origo mali 
was removed. The Bishop has seen no evidence to 
prove that the present school-board schools in any re- 
spect produce better results than the present denomina- 
tional schools. The blame must not be thrown upon 
the particular classification of the school, but upon the 
imperfect attendance of the children. Referring to the 
“languishing condition” of many voluntary schools, the 
Bishop advises their managers, if they feel that they 
are maintaining a hopeless struggle, not to wait for 
their “ painless extinction.” This can only be effected 
at the cost of the efficiency of the education of, perhaps, 
a generation. It is time, he says, seriously to consider 
whether a reasonable and equitable Concordat cannot 
be arranged between such, managers and the school 
boards ; and whether, under the terms of such an 
agreement, while releasing the clergy from the onerous 
and thankless task of begging for funds, it may not be 
possible to provide, far more satisfactorily than at pres- 
ent, both for the secular and religious education of the 
children. He feels satisfied that the school boards in 
England, speaking generally, would meet the religious 
bodies in a fair and even a generous spirit. 


A RECENT correspondent from Paris states that there 
will soon be a sale at the Hotel de Vente of pictures for 
the benefit of the Association of Teachers. This Asso- 
ciation was established in 1865, by Mlle. Babion, and 
has for its object the support of teachers grown old and 
feeble in service. The minimum of assessment of each 
teacher who is a member of this Association is just 
12fr. a year, and there are now four teachers who are 
supported solely by the income derived from the fund 
belonging to the Association. In France, as in Amer- 
ica, owing to the few avenues of desirable work open to 
women, the majority of young ladies of culture and re- 
finement obliged to earn a livelihood seek the vocation 
of instructress. Besides this number, the profession is 
still further crowded by daughters of the working clas- 
ses, who have an ambition to see their children eleva- 
ted to a higher social position than their own; as a 
natural consequence of the law of demand and supply, 
the salaries of teachers are very small ; and, whereas a 
greater expenditure is necessary to sustain the gentility 
and respectability called for by their position, they 
arrive at old age with loss of strength and health, and 
without the support feebleness demands or their loyal 
services merit. ‘The Society has increased to a consid- 
erable amount the original fund within the past few 
years, but it is even insufficient to meet the demands 
made by those in need, and the ladies who are the offi- 
cers of the Association, some time ago resolved on 
making a special ‘effort to increase their fund. The 
generosity and sympathetic kindness of artists having 
become proverbial, the happy idea occurred of calling 
upon them for assistance, and many have responded, each 
with a charming gift, to this call of charity. As though 
the world were organized for war and strife, says the 
Register, in an article on the subject, the laws have pro- 
vided for the welfare of old soldiers ; but the soldiers 


who fight against ignorance and superstition, who com- 
bat against the evils of war itself, are left to their own 


helplessness and the world’s neglect. 


— The slave of principle, I call no party master. 
— Charles Sumner. 


The Statues of President Pierson and Charles 
Morgan. 


BY B. G. NORTHROP. 


The unveiling of the bronze statues of President 
Pierson and Charles Morgan will occur in Clinton, on 
Wednesday, June 23. These statues are to stand in 
front of the Morgan School, near the very spot where 
President Pierson taught the first classes of Yale Col- 
lege. They are the work of Mr. Samuel Thompson, of 
New York. That of President Pierson is a duplicate of 
the statue placed on the grounds of Yale College, last 
Commencement. The Morgan School is an institution 
founded by Charles Morgan, Esq., of New York, who 
has given to it nearly $170,000. The school building 
is a noble structure, finely located on high ground, in 
the center of a large lot. The school has already at- 
tained marked success. The board of trustees, acting 
in harmony with the school visitors, make this a free 
school, the town also appropriating a liberal sum for its 
support. It is Mr. Morgan’s plan to help those who 
help themselves. It is not intended to lessen the ex- 
penditures of the town for education, but to use the in- 
come of his endowment in increasing the excellence of 
the school. No town of its size in New England, within 
my knowledge, can show a school edifice so admirable, 
so well provided with maps and reference books, or a 
school of so high an order. The children of Clinton 
are greatly favored in having such rich opportunities of 
academic culture, including full preparation for college. 

The example of the generous founder of the Morgan 
School is worthy of imitation. It is his gift to his 
native town, which he left more than sixty years ago, 
when a boy. Are there not other wealthy sons of New 
England, whose love for the old homestead and their 
native town shall prompt similar gifts to the native soil 
that bore them? There is hardly one of the older 
towns in New England that has not sent forth some of 
her sons to fill positions of commanding influence, or 
to the attainment of affluence. By founding schools or 
libraries, how easily could the favorites of fortune build 
a monument each for himself in his native town, and be 
gratefully recognized as the benefactor of his fellow- 
citizens, and of future generations. 

Among the ceremonies at the unveiling, President 
Porter of Yale College will present to the library of the 
Morgan School the various books written by the pres- 
ent Faculty of Yale College, each author contributing 
his own works. ‘The public will be surprised at the 
number of volumes from this source. 


Public Opinion. 


GEO. A.CARNAHAN, Principal Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 
— I consider the N. E. JOURNAL as indispensable in professional 
work. I believe it is the best educational enterprise ever con- 
ceived. I shall do all I can to extend its circulation. 

BENF. D. BEST, Principal of First District, Covington, Ky. 
—The N. E. JournaAt is the best educational journal I have ever 
read ; just the paper wide-awake teachers have needed for years. 


G. W. TYLER, Principal 21st Dist. School, Cincinnati, O. — 
I take the N. E. JouRNAL, and as an educational journal I regard 
it as one of the best in the country. 

GEO. A. YATES, Principal Third District, Covington, Ky.— 
I have been a subscriber to the N. E. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
ever since its establishment by the consolidation of the several 
journals in New England. I consider it the best school journal | 
have ever read, and take pleasure in recommending it to my many 
friends and acquaintances through Kentucky and the West. 

H. W. N. HOYT, Superintendent Bainbridge Union School, 
Ross Co., Ohio.—Am glad to see so much interest manifested by 
the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL in all that advances the interest of 
our public schools and the teachers who are to supply them. 

THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, published at 
16 Hawley strect, Boston, every week, supplies a want long felt 
and acknowledged by teachers of New England. By taking the 
place of the educational monthlies in four States, it started with a 
good support and an open field. The editor has had a large expe- 
rience in matters of education, and knows what the teachers and 
friends of education need in a paper like this. All live teachers 
give it a cordial support. If you haven’t seen it, teacher, get a 


copy.— Zribune (Malden, Mass.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fat River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DeparTMENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Fourth of July.—Webster. 


On the Fourth of July, 1776, the representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
declared that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States. This declar- 
ation, made by most patriotic and resolute men, trust- 
ing in the justice of their cause, and the protection of 
Providence—has stood for seventy-five years,* and still 
stands. 

This anniversary animates, and gladdens, and unites 
all American hearts. On other days of the year we 
may be party men, indulging in controversies more or 
less important to the public good ; but to-day we are 
Americans, all in all, nothing but Americans. As the 
great luminary over our heads, dissipating mists and 
fogs, cheers the whole hemisphere, so do the associations 
connected with this day disperse all cloudy and sullen 
weather, and all noxious exhalations in the minds and 
feelings of true Americans. Every man’s heart swells 
within him—every man’s port and bearing become 
somewhat more proud and lofty, as he remembers that 
seventy-five* years have rolled away, and that the great 
inheritance of liberty is still his—his undiminished and 
unimpaired—his in all its original glory—his to enjoy, 
his to protect, and his to transmit to future generations. 


* Change to ninety-nine. 


Columbia’s Union Party. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


CHARACTERS :—COLUMBIA, UNCLE SAM, BROTHER JONATHAN, 
Disrricr oF CoLumBia, the STATES and TERRITORIES. 
COLUMBIA dressed in National colors; UNCLE SAM in conti- 
nental uniform ; BROTHER JONATHAN as an old-time Yankee ; 
Each STATE wears a coronet or a sash, with the abbreviation of her 
name. State characteristics should be represented as far as pos- 
sible, in the dress of cach STATE ; thus, MICHIGAN should have 
chains and other ornaments of copper ; NEVADA of silver ; CAL- 
IFORNIA of gold. DELAWARE may be in Swedish dress. The 
stage should be adorned with flags, stars, and shields. COLUMBIA 
must havea raised central seat ; there should be a table for the 
gifts. Dist. oF COLUMBIA receives and arranges them. (Enter 

NCLE SAM.) 

Columbia.—Uncle Sam! welcome to my Union party. 

Uncle Sam.—Thanks, fair Columbia ; hope you’re well and hearty ? 

Col.—Quite well, good uncle ; I’m rejoiced you're here ; 

It will be such support to have you near; 
And Brother Jonathan I hope to see. (Znter Bro. JON.) 

Brother Fonathan.—W al, neow, Columby, shake hands! here I be. 
How big a party will ye hev, d’ye spose ? 

And will the young folks poke fun at my clothes ? 

Col-—No, no, dear brother, there is no such danger ; 
You will not meet to-day a single stranger ; 

Only the children, coming home to dine 

With their old Mother, now she’s ninety-nine ! 
Almost a hundred! Jonathan, alas! (Weeping.) 
Our days are as the grass; like sands they pass! 

Bro. Fon.—O sho! Columby, don’t cry any more ; 

Somebody’s knockin’, I'll go tend the door. (Znter Dist. Cot.) 
Col.—Oh! ’tis my little District ; she’s so near 
She is the very first one to appear. 


Enter New ENGLAND STATES. UNCLE SAM receives and pre- 
sents them to COLUMBIA ; each salutes her, kisses her hand, and 
is then placed on one side of COLUMBIA. 


Maine.—I touch this sacred hand with wave-washed lips ; 
Receive from me a model of my ships. 
N. H.—I bring a scepter that a King might own ; 
Made from free pines from my Mount Washington. 
Vt.—And I a crown-wreath fit for any Queen ; 
Made by Green Mountain girls, of laurels green. 
Mass.—I bring you fabrics rich, of varied stock, 
From Berkshire hills, across to Plymouth Rock. 
Bro. Fon. (Aside.)}—Old Massachusetts never went out yet 
But what she bragged on Plymouth Rock, you bet ! 
Conn.—I bring my fair, pure laws to show to you; 
Mother Columbia, see, they are not “ Blue !” 
R. 1.—I'm “ Little Rhody,” and I bring you this : 
Mother Columbia, bend and take—a kiss ! 


Col.—By-and-by, Daughters, we will talk some more. 

Hark! Jonathan, pray don’t neglect the door. 

Bro. F.—Yes, yes, Columby, I’ll tend; don’t you worry. 

I’ll see who’s thumpin’, out there, in a hurry. (Z#/er N. Y.) 
Uncle Sam.—This is New York, the grand, proud, Empire State. 
NV. Y.—I came alone, because 7 have no mate ! 

Bro. F.—Y ou jest hold on and give the West fair chance, 

And Illinois will jine ye in the dance. 
Uncle Sam.—* Hold on,” New York ne’er does, but Illinois 

May rival if she can; she has her choice. 

Bro. F.—Wal, here’s New Jersey, fit to stand beside her, 

With—sure’s you live !—a jug of Newark cider! 

Penn.—And I, Penn’s Keystone State, with loyal soul, 
Offer Columbia samples of my coal. 
Col.—Jonathan, the door— 
Bro. F—Wal, neow, I deu declare! % 

Ef here don’t come our little Delaware! 

And she’s got on that same queer, Swedish dress 

She wore in sixteen thirty-seven, I guess ! 

Col.—My eldest daughter, my first little pet, 

Say, do you love your dear old Mother yet ? 
Del.—Y es, true and dear, Columbia, as when 

I was thine only child, and loved thee then. 
Md.—lI bring a heavy offering in my hand ; 

’Tis useful iron ore from Maryland. 

Bro. ¥.—Now, ra’ally, Columby, that ain’t bad. 

No knowin’ when you’ll need an iron-clad ! 

E. and W. Va.—We went where sad Mt. Vernon’s willow weeps, 

To bring thee flowers from where thy Hero sleeps. 

Col.—It is an omen good that thus ye came ; 

One memory, one love, almost one name. 

I know the spot, where fair Potomac swells ; 

Join, children, all, and sing “ Mount Vernon Bells.” 

_ (Sing one stanza in GOLDEN ROBIN, f. 123.) 
Uncle Sam —See, for thy blessing, three more, bending, wait ; 

Georgia, “ Palmetto,” and the “ Old North State.” 
Geo.—l’ve sweet potatoes, best the South can yield. 
N. and S. C.—We’ve rice and cotton from sea-isle and field. 

Miss. and Ala.—More cotton, from the Gulf’s rich shores we bring, 

Thine is the cotton, though the cotton’s King. 

Flor.—I offer garlands from the land of flowers; 

Culled in my lowland swamps and live-oak bowers. 
Bro. F¥—Wal, I remember when yer beowers were holes 

To hide away the skulkin’ Seminoles. 

And when the harnsome flowers you had were fewer ’n 

Creek Injins, in the swampy lands o’ yourn. 

La.—Wrought in fit forms Columbia’s lips to greet, 

I bring bright samples of our sugars sweet. 

Bro. F. (in whisper.\—Neow, Khody, sence you’re standin’ in 
there, handy, 

Yeou jest neow, on the sly, pass round that candy! 

Knock, knock! I’m comin’; wonder who ye be? (Z#/er TEx.) 
Col.—I1 welcome Texas! My “ Lone Star” I see. 

Cal.—O’er the Pacific railroad, vast, I came. 

Bro. F¥—Wal! your’e a shiner! tell us what’s your name? 
Col.—I know my darling from Pacific shore. 
Cal.—Keceive these chains of gold, this golden ore. 

Ark., Mo.—Within your court are gifts that we bestow, 

Our flocks and herds, that loudly bleat and low. 

Bro. F, (Excitedly.)\—Now, Uncle Sam, you’ve got to help tend 
oor. 

Here’s Western gals a comin’ half a score ; 

To laugh at me they’ll to each other beckon. 

But tain’t no wus to guess, than ’tis to reckon. 

An’ ef they hint at soup of cod-fish tails, 

I’ll jest hand out to them "bout prairie whales. 

Uncle Sam.—O, Jonathan, don’t be so sensitive ; 

Our family motto should be, Live,—let live. 
Col.—And, Jonathan, I’m sure it is small loss 

Whether they ride a horrse, or you a Hoss. 

Just let them reckon, or, perhaps, a//ow ; 

You calc’late, and you guess, now that you know. 

Since we’re in sections, why, of course, we’re sectional ; 

But, seems to me, we al! may be affectional. 

Bro. ¥.—Here’s Tennessee, with Old Kentuck to back her. 
Tenn. and Ky.—Take, if Columbia choose, some fine tobacco. 
Col. (Angrily..—What! “If I chew?” What insult! Shall I 
brook it? 
Bro. ¥—Wal, no; I’d “ put it in my pipe and smoke it!” 
Uncle S.—They only meant, Columbia, did you choose 
To see their product many men will use. 
Col-—My children, your old Mother made mistake ; 
Give me your hand, receive a cordial shake. 
Ohio.—F air Mother, see my wealth of golden corn ; 
Ind. and /il.—And ripened grains from our broad prairies shorn. 
Mich.—See, | from Lake Superior’s distant shore, 

Bring green and shining, precious copper ore. 

Towa and Wis.—We, from our mines, bring wedges of our lead, 

For bullets that we pray you ne’er may need. 

Min., Or., Kan.—We bring not here our gifts, your halls to cumber, 

But send to us for lots of grain and lumber. 

Nev., Neb. and Color—We, your three youngest, bid you hold 
your hands, 
« We fill them with our gold and silver sands. 


‘ 


Col.—A stranger comes; pray, Jonathan, go meet her. 
Bro. F.—Wal, neow! I guess that she’s a curi’s creeter ; 
Rigged out in snow-shoes, seal-skin furs. I'll ask her 

To give her name. She says she’s Miss Alaska! 

Col.—Uncle Sam, bring her in; although you bought her, 
She shall be welcome here, as any daughter. 

Alaska.—Thanks, dear Columbia, and I'll guard your gates 
When hostile hordes pour down—through Behrings’ Straits ! 

Bro. F—Hallo, there! What’s that thumpin’ now again ? 

Col.—I know! . My boys in the last Western train ; 

They come to swell my Union Party’s glories, 
By bringing news from my young Territories. 

(Enter boys from WASHINGTON, WYOMING, IDAHO, MONTANA, 
DAKOoTAH, UTAH, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICco, avd INDIAN Zer- 
ritories. These should be in backwoodsmen’s dress and with rifles. 
They sing: TUNE, “When Fohnny comes marching home.) 
The boys they come marching from the West; Hurra! hurra! 
Montano, Dakota, and the rest ; Hurra! hurra! 

With Washington and Idaho, 
Wyoming and New Mexico ; 
And we all feel gay, to visit Columbia ! 
The boys they come marching from the West; Hurra! hurra! 
From Utah and Indian, and the rest; Hurra! hurra! 
Through grand, primeval wilds we come, 
Arizona our farthest home ; 
And we all feel gay, to visit Columbia! 
Uncle Sam. (To the STATES.)—Now, my fair nieces, hear a word 
from me; 
’Tis well for boys to cheer, their three times three ; 
But gentle maiden’s voices loveliest sound, 
* When sweetly sending music strains around. 
So all shall sing, while here we gathered are, 
The grand old song of “ Hail Columbia.” 


(Ai sing. Then COL. speaks.)—Thanks, children, love is strong, 
and words are weak ; 

My love, your loyalty, no words can speak. 

And do you love me so, and I so old? 
Bro. F—Of course they dew! must you ag’in be told ? 
Unele Sam.—Hush, Jonathan, don’t interrupt the address. 
Bro. F¥—Y ou're right, Columby’s got the floor, I guess. 
Col.—Well nigh a hundred am I; I rejoice 

To see each daughter’s face, and hear her voice; 

And I rejoice, too, at the manly strain 

That rings from Western mount, or shore, or plain. 

I gratefully accept each gift you’ve shown ; 

Tokens of love, and of the wealth we own. 

I'll happier grow, as on my ripe years run; 

Each daughter, fair, and brave and strong each son. 

Continue true and loyal unto me, 

And kind and loving to each other be. 

Sound welcome, o’er the earth, that each may come 

And find in your broad lands an ample home. 

Bid all men hasten from Oppression’s ban, 

Where worth, alone, marks Nature’s Nobleman ! 

Love virtue, truth, and honor; and fair Fame 

Shall wreathe bright garlands for each shining name. 
Uncle Sam.—Come, introduce, shake hands, acquainted be, 

And then we'll all sit down to Union Tea. 


PANTOMIME.—Let there be a general introducing, one to another, 
but only with motions, keeping perfect silence. Then UNCLE 
SAM gives his arm to COLUMBIA, BRo. JON. fo NEW YORK, 
and the others take partners, and pass around and off the stage 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 


Origin of the Flag. 


[Recitation fora Young Lady, holding a Flag.| 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Before the tree of Pilgrim stock 
Its roots had struck ’neath Plymouth Rock ; 
Ere sweet savannas smiled to see 
The coming of the Chivalry ; 
Or Western wilds awoke to hear 
The echoes of the pioneer; 
Fair Freedom raised her banner, 
And sang her loud hosanna ; 
This starry Flag! its folds, unfurled, 
Shall wave o’er all the Western world! 


She turned to northern hills of snow; 
To Southern vales, where roses blow ; 
Where roll the Western waters, blue ; 
And thence these lovely tints she drew ! 
The bright stars saw the field so fair, . 
And shone thereon, and rested there. 
Fair Freedom raised her banner, 
And sang her loud hosanna! 
This starry Flag! its folds, unfurled, 
Shall wave o’er all the Western world ! 


Now on the heights Columbia stands, 
And waves this banner o’er the lands ; 


| 
| 
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My North, South, East, and West, cries she, 
This glorious flag our own shall be! 
Henceforth, to all lands, ’neath the sun, 
Shall Freedom’s name, and ours, be one ! 
Fair Freedom raised her banner, 
And sang her loud hosanna! 
This starry Flag! its folds unfurled, 
Shall wave o’er all the Western world. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
[An Incident at the Signing of the Declaration of Independence.] 


BY JOHN WESTALL. 


John Hancock’s bold and vigorous hand 
Had marked indelibly the page 

That told the sufferings of our land, 
The strength of her heroic age. 

And he who first from heaven had drawn 
The lightning’s forked and quivering flame, 

On that, fair Freedom’s birthday morn, 
Appended there his generous name. 


And there in bright succession rose, 
Like stars upon the unfading sky, 
The autographs of men who chose 
To live in freedom, or to die! 
Who pledged life, fortune, honor, all, 
Those sacred precepts to defend, 
Whose light Humanity lets fall 
On those who feel the name of friend. 


When up rcse Carroll ; he whose wealth 
Was great, whose natural bounties large ; 
Nor quailed he, neither sought by stealth 
To escape the odious freedom charge. 
Yet, if he would, he might have done,— 
Since there were others named like him; 
Yet, stainless Liberty’s true son, 
He could not on the foul tide swim. 


And when men whispered, “ Millions go 
As up he walked, he still walked on; 
And when they added, “ None will know,” 
Charles Carroll wrote, “ Of Carrollton.” 
That all might know whose name shone there, 
Amidst that glorious patriot band !— 
Might know the lion’s very lair, 
When Freedom’s huntsmen filled the land. 


July. 


BY L. D. NICHOLS. 


Hail Carnival of Noise! 

Welcome to men and boys, 
Fourth of July! 

Fire-crackers strew the ground,— 

Cannons and bells resound,— 

Fireworks, the country round 
Redden the sky ! 


Now July’s ardent heat 

Calls the white lilies sweet 
From every pool. 

Now comes the blessed day 

When boys and girls may say, 

(Eager for country play), 
Good-by to school! 


SONGS FOR FOURTH OF JULY. 


“ Independence Day”—Tune, “ Champagne Charlie”—in Golden 
Robin, page 132. 

“Fling out the Joyful Banner”—in /eadlight, page 74- 

“Hurra for Independence”—in Mocking Bird, page 172. 


How to Reap Booxs.—1. Always have some useful and pleas- 
ant book ready to take up in “ odd ends” of time. 

2. Be not alarmed because so many books are recommended. 

3- Do not attempt to read much or fast. 

4- Do not be so enslaved by any system or course of study as to 
think it may not be altered. 

5: Beware, on the other hand, of frequent changes in your plan 
of study. 

6. Read always the best and most recent book on the subject 
which you wish to investigate. 

7. Study subjects rather than books. 

8. Seek opportunities to write and converse on subjects about 
which you read. 

9: Refer what you read to the general head under which it be- 
longs; if a fact, to the principle involved; if a principle, to the 
facts which follow. 

10. Try to use your knowledge in practice. 

11. Keep your knowledge at command, by reviewing it as much 
aS you can. 

12. Dare to he ignorant of many things.—Bishop Potter. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 


Anniversary of the Eastern Normal School. 

The eighth annual examination of the Eastern State Normal 
School was held last week, and was attended by the governor, 
members of the council, and board of trustees, Superintendent 
Johnson, and other State officials. Classes in Geometry, Gram- 
mar, Physiology, Astronomy, History, Rhetoric, Geology, and Ge- 
ography, were in turn subjected to a searching review of principles 
and methods. The test was in some cases a most severe one, and 
the result gratifying and satisfactory to the large number who 
crowded the recitation rooms. These young teachers manifested 
commendable coolness and earnestness, as they held their classes to 
prompt and critical work. In the recitation of the senior classes, 
all the members became, in turn, teacher and pupil. 

The governor, superintendent, and members of the council and 
board of trustees, manifested their sense of responsibility and in- 
terest by frequent and critical questions. With them the inspec- 
tion of the work of the school is not a mere formality. During 
the afternoon the pupils from the model school occupied one of 
the recitation rooms in the Normal building. 

The Model School, which is the town primary school, has been 
under the care of the Misses Perkins and Brown, graduates of the 
Normal School, who have done most excellent work during the 
past year. 

The students of the Normal School have been required to de- 
vote time to observation, and practice teaching in this school the 
results of which were seen in the excellent work done to-day. A 
most interesting feature of the work, was the singing exercises. In 
a school of sixty, we noticed but ‘Aree who did not sing, and the 
music was very excellent and entertaining. 

On Thursday the senior class exercises were held in Normal 
Hall, where they were examined by Governor Dingley, Superin- 
tendent Johnson, and others, on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and the class showed a thorough appreciation of such subjects 
as the following: — Education défined; elements of education; 
history of education ; parental, individual, and public instruction ; 
theory of education in the United States; changes needed in our 
system of education; the teacher’s preparation and work; text- 
books and classification ; school-houses and school governments. 

Principal Fletcher, in his report of the progress of this school, 
which now closes its eighth year, states that it has registered more 
than eight hundred pupils, and graduated one hundred; ninety-six 
of whom have taught, and probably seventy-five per cent. of the 
eight hundred are teachers. Over three hundred pupils have been 
registered during the past year, representing ten counties and one 
hundred towns. For several years, forty per cent. of the attend- 
ance have been males, a much larger ratio than is found in any 
other Normal School in New England. 

The governor’s address to the graduating class was honest, ear- 
nest, and sound, and elicited warm and enthusiastic applause. 

The fifth annual meeting, held on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, were very interesting, all of the six classes being well 
represented, and the exercises, social and literary, valuable and en- 
tertaining. 

The Eastern State Normal School closes the term with honor to 
the State and with great credit to the principal and his associates, 
who are doing excellent work for the common schools of Maine. 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY. — Rev. Mr. Leonard, professor of 
Belles Lettres, at Westbrook Seminary, will preach the baccalau- 
reate sermon on Sunday, June 6th, at the church at Stevens’s 
Plains. The Commencement exercises occur June toth. The 
three days previous to that day will be devoted to examinations. 
On the evening of the roth there will be a reunion of the classes 
of ’72, 73,74, and’75, at the Seminary ; and on the 11th, together 
will go on an excursion to the islands. They will have dinner 
at Jewell’s Island, and in the afternoon will visit some of 
the other islands, where they will have a dance. Eight pieces 
of music will be taken along, and they will go in for a good time. 
The graduating class numbers twenty-five. 


Kent’s H1L..—A correspondent writes: Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary and Female College, at Kent’s Hill: programme for June 
ist, 2d, and 3d, 1875.—Prize declamation and reading, Tuesday 
evening, June Ist, at 6:30 o’clock. Annual meeting of trustees, 
Wednesday, June 2d, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Anniversary of Callio- 
pean and Adelphian Societies, June 2d, at 2 0’clock P. M. Oration 
by Rev. F.G. Morris, A.M., Watertown, Mass. Poem by Mrs. 
Emma Huntington Nason, A.M., Augusta, Me. Concert by Music 
department under direction of Prof. W. F. Morse, June 2d, at 7 
o’clock Pp. M. Commencement, Thursday, June 3d, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. Levee and reunion, Thursday evening, June 3d. 


— Some twenty scholars, drawing school-money in Camden, 
have been out of town during the past year attending school. 
The same money that they have expended would have bought as 
good teachers at home. Men will teach for money, and $3,000 will 
buy a very good teacher: one quite as good as the president of 
Harvard.—Camden Herald. 


| Dublin lyceum about 1837 was the first he ever heard of. 


the academy property to the State in consideration of the estab- 
tishment of a Normal School on the academy grounds. 

— Mr. J. G. Thomas, of Camden, late principal of Patten High 
School, is now, during the absence of Professor Fish, taking his 
place in the higher English department of the Hallowell Classical 
Institute. 

— Capt. Joseph P. Sanger, First Artillery, has been relieved from 
duty as professor of Military Science and Tactics at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, to take effect July roth. 

— The whole number on the roll-book of the Pembroke High 
and Grammar School for the present term is 127. Miss Anna D. 
Fifield, of Hampden, is the newly-appointed preceptress, and 
Miss Maggie J. Laughton, a first grade pupil, assistant. 


New Hampshire. 


Will the Principals of the various academical and higher schools 
in the State kindly see that full reports of their anniversary exer- 
cises, lists of graduates, etc., at the close of the present term, are 
prompily sent to the editor of this column ? 


In MEMorRIAM.—Died in Antrim, Mark True, Esq., aged 60 
years. Mr. True was an active worker in the cause of education, 
for twenty-five years a successful teacher, and at the time of his 
death superintendent of schools in his town. He was born at 
Francestown, November 1, 1815. From early childhood he was 
distinguished for his avidity for learning and facility in acquiring 
it. We have often heard his old teacher relate his early profi- 
ciency, especially in Mathematics, going through “ Adams” at the 
age of ten. And any one who has ever seen the gusto with which 
Mr. True used to dilate upon “ the first Colburn’s Arithmetic ever 
seen in these parts,” introduced by the same teacher, and the in- 
tense delight with which man and boy first went through it together, 
can have no doubt but that those early acquirements were real and 
substantial. At sixteen he taught his first school, and till the age 
of twenty-one all his earnings were religiously placed in his father’s 
hands. At about the age of twenty-one he experienced religion, 
and, as is often the case, life had new and nobler aspects to him 
thereafter. Religion to him meant service, saving as well as being 
saved. So that he might do the most possible good, he determined 
upon an education. It was hard work for a young man without 
means or help, but by energy and hard work he pushed his way up 
through and graduated at Dartmouth, 1845, at the age of 30. 

In 1837 he first taught the high school in Dublin and was one of 
the worthy trio (Dr. Leonard of the North American Spelling 
Book, and Col. Smith, being the others) whose progressive energy 
made the schools of that little mountain town for a long time the 
best in the State. He was one of the originators of the “ Young 
People’s Educational Society,” still alive and doing good work in 
that town. In this connection he was probably the originator of 
the “ paper” now an essential part of every lyceum the land over— 
at least we have heard him say that the paper he started in the 
Imme- 
diately after graduating he became professor of Greek and Latin 
at New Hampton, and soon after principal at the then flourishing 
academy at Hancock. He also taught at Brewster, Mass., and 
Winchester, Mass., and at the last of his teaching was connected 
with the institution at New London. The beauty of his work asa 
teacher was his magnetic moulding-power over his pupils. Hun- 
dreds who went out from under his care can point back to him as 
the man who gave them the first impulse toward a higher life. 

Since 1860 Mr. True resided at Antrim, engaged in manufactur- 
ing. But with increasing years and business, and competence, his 
interest in religious and educational movements only grew more 
intense. ‘Though somewhat infirm of late, he never grew old, but 
entered with ardor into whatever promised good to any. ‘Though 
crowded with the details of a large business he found time for 
faithful superintendence of the schools, and it is said could givea 
good account of the scholarship of every boy and girl in town. 
An intense worker, he worked to the last—Sunday active in the 
Sabbath school and prayer-meeting, Monday gone to his rest. Few 
gave more or more unostentatiously to every charity. The beauti- 
ful house lately erected for the use of his church is largely the re- 
sult of his energy and liberality. He was a strict Baptist, and 
since 1862 a deacon in the church, yet few were more liberal to 
others or held in warmer regard by members of rival churches. 
One of his greatest pleasures in later years was the education of 
several colored students in Richmond University. 

He was keen to detect error, an intense hater of sham and every 
form of meanness and dishonesty, one of the old school whose 
high sense of right and truth nothing could induce him to violate. 
Such a life it is a delight to dwell upon—a man hasty, nervous, 
impetuous, almost rash, by nature, yet curbed through long years of 
loving service to God and humanity into that lofty manhood which 
all united to bless; a man exemplifying to the world that greatest 
of all lessons, how lofty purposes and faithful work, even in the 
common walks of life, shape communities and society and lay their 
transforming influences upon a thousand lives. 


A SoutH HAMPTON correspondent of the A/irror has a good sug- 
gestion : — “ Now that the spelling mania is somewhat abating, 
would it not be both pleasant and profitable to try our skill in pro- 


nunciation? ‘To those who read and speak in public, and. to our 


— At a meeting of the trustees of the Bridgton Academy, held j young friends who are intending to appear at the bar, in the pulpit, 


at North Bridgton, it was voted to renew the offer of transferring | or on the rostrum, it is of the utmost importance that a correct pro- 
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nunciation be acquired. Let such words be selected as are liable 


to be mispronounced, but which have a settled pronunciation, | 


words in reference to the orthoepy of which authorities agree. 
When selected to the number of two or three hundred, more if 
necessary, let each word be numbered, and the list printed on slips 
of paper, so that each contestant and the person in charge of the 
match shall have a copy of the words before them. When all is 
in readiness, the person in charge will simply call the numbers, 
and the participants will answer in turn as in a spelling match. 
The umpires, who must be familiar with the correct pronunciation 
of the list of words, may perform an office similar to that of um- 
pires in a contest in orthography.” P. P. W. 


Vermont. 


We were in error in stating, three or four weeks ago, that the 
spring examinations of teachers were generally held on the 1st of 
May. Some of these occurred one or two weeks earlier. 


BARRE ACADEMY.—The anniversary exercises of this institu- 
tion occur as follows: June 4th, sth, 7th, and 8th, examination of 
Senior class. June 6th, afternoon, annual sermon, by Rev. L. 
Tenney. June 7th, evening, prize speaking. June 8th, evening, 
rhetorical exercises by the middle class. June gth, afternoon, an- 
niversary of Associate Alumni; orator, Rev. Franklin Tuxbury, of 
Brandon; poem by Miss Amy Fisk, of Northfield. In the even- 
ing, anniversary of the Social Fraternity; orator, Hon. J. M. 
Thatcher, of Washington, D. C. June roth, forenoon, annual 
meeting of the alumni; special meeting of the Social Fraternity. 
In the afternoon, rhetorical exercises of the graduating class. 


MANCHESTER.—The graduating students of Burton and Burr 
Seminary have just had their class-day exercises. We subjoin the 
following report, taken from the Rutland Hera/d of Monday: The 
exercises were opened by a prayer by Rev. Dr. Wickham, presi- 
dent of the seminary trustees, after which the address of welcome 
was given by the president of the class, Mr. L. W. Raymenton, of 
Chester, Vt., which indeed showed the gentleman merited the 
honor which the class awarded him in making him their president. 
Mr. S. H. Moore, of Bennington, then read the history of the 
class, which was very fine. The next exercise was an oration by 
Mr. H. W. Hulbert, of Bennington, the subject of which was 
“ Genuine Manhood,” which was one of the ablest of the exercises. 
The class poet, Mr. F. E. Whipple, of Danby, next recited his 
poem, which certainly gives promise of a brilliant future to him as 
a poet, if he chooses to direct his ambition into that path. The 
prophet of the class, Mr. E. P. Warren, of Philadelphia, next 
prophesied the future of each member of the class, and was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. 

The class with their invited guests then repaired to the dining 
hall at the seminary, when the class dinner was partaken of. 
Toasts and speeches followed. This was the first class day ever 
held at the seminary, and with such an example the coming senior 
classes of the seminary need have no fear as to the success of their 
class days, if they are energetic in following it. 

Next week the new paper, the Seminary Courant, published un- 
der the auspices of the senior class, will make its first appearance. 
It will be a quarterly paper, and will contain much instructive and 
interesting matter. 

PERSONAL.—We learn that Miss Mary Burnham, of the Rut- 
land High School, has been tendered and has accepted a prom- 
inént position in the new female college at Wellesley, Mass. This 
institution will have a regular four years course, and Miss Burn- 
ham’s long experience in teaching -and rare attainments well qualify 
her for the position. We very much regret Miss Burnham’s re- 
moval from the State. 


Massachusetts. 


The Massachusetts Legislature at its late session made the fol- 
lowing appropriations for educational purposes, viz. : 
For State Normal Schools, including Nor. Art School, $71,000.00 
For aid to pupils in State Normal Schools, 4,000.00 
For apparatus, improve’ts, and repairs for Nor. Schools, 10,950.00 


For teachers institutes, 1,000.00 
For County Teachers’ 300.00 
For ef Sec. of Boerd of 3,400.00 


For printing report of the board, with accompanying doc. 

and a revised ed. of the laws relating to pub. schools, 10,000.00 
For salary and expenses of agents of the board, 14,000.00 
For expen. of board, postage, printing, adver’ing, etc., 4,355.00 


For salary of assistant-librarian and clerk of board, 2,000.00 
For additional assistance in State library, . . 2,016.00 
$123,321.00 


— All the theses of the Amherst Agricultural College Seniors 
have been accepted by the faculty, and the following have been 
appointed to speak at Commencement : Joseph Francis Barrett, 
of Barre; Everett Burt Bragg, of Amherst; William Penn 
Brooks, of South Scituate (valedictorian) ; Madison Bunker, of 
Nantucket; Jabez William Clay, of Westminster, Vt.; Lauren 
Kellogg, of Shrewsbury; Frank Henry Rice, of Barre; Walter 


Hayden Knapp, of Boston. The selections were adapted to the 
occasion, and not based particularly upon the merits of the pro- 
ductions. Nearly 70 different students have been connected with 
the class during their course; they graduate 18, which is the larg- 
est number since the anniversaries of 1871 and 1872. 

— The semi-centennial of the Philomathean society at Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, occurred on the 26th, and was very suc- 
cessful. Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer delivered the address of welcome, 
Samuel B. Noyes the historical address, and C. A. Dickinson the 
poem; a dinner served by J. B. Smith, the Boston caterer, and 
presided over by Professor Churchill, closing the exercises. 

— Professor Mowbray, of North Adams, has received a patent 
for an improved frictional electric battery, to be used either for 
blasting purposes, firing torpedoes, or lighting gas. 

— Greenfield authorized her school committee to put up a pri- 
mary school building at a cost of $2,000, and to floor the basement 
of the High School. 

— The Williams College Seniors have voted to do away with 
the custom of smoking the class-pipe on class-day, and this year 
that part of the usual exercises will be omitted. 

— The State Agricultural College battalion is to appear in the 
Bunker Hill centennial. The customary address before the agri- 
cultural literary societies on anniversary week will be given by Dr. 
W. F. Warren, president of the Boston University, and at the 
same time a poem will be read by Henry S. Goodell, of Mount 
Washington. 

— Six candidates for the cadetship at Professor Seelye’s disposal 
appeared at Walker Hall, Amherst, Wednesday, for examination, 
and Frank B. Parsons, of Northampton, was appointed by the ex- 
amining committee, E. A. Hubbard of Fitchburg, Captain David 
Hill of Easthampton, and Dr. Hitchcock. 

— M. M. Tracy, of the South Berkshire Institute at New Marl- 
boro, has failed, with liabilities of some $4,000. His assets were 
something over a quarter of this. The school is to be continued 
for the term ending in July by the teachers, Misses Kent and 
Sweet. 

— The Hyde Park school committee have engaged five male 
teachers, and fixed the salary of the principal of the High School 
at $1,600, and Mr. Fellows, of the Blake school, at $1,200. 

— The High School girls of Gloucester have decided to gradu- 
ate in calico dresses this season. May they have many imitators. 

— Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, of Dorchester, has accepted an in- 
vitation to give a second course of lectures at the Lowell Institute, 
upon “ Roman Antiquities in and out of Rome.” These lectures 
will be given a year from next winter. 

— Mr. Alexander Agassiz has issued a circular announcing the 
discontinuance of the school at Penikese Island for the present 
season, in order to save the institution from debt. 

— Several thousand dollars will be added to the funds of the 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, by the death of Sarah W., wife 
of Thomas P. Cushing, who originally endowed the institution by 
a munificent bequest. 

— Effie A. Ward, during the recent forest fire in Ashburnham, 
coolly organized the boys of her school and saved the school 
building. 


Rhode Island. 


THE inauguration of the new State government last week at 
Newport, wrought some changes in the educational forces of the 
State. As the governor and lieut.-governor are members, ex officio, 
of the board of education, His Excellency, Governor Lippitt be- 
comes chairman in place of Governor Howard; while his Honor, 
Lieut.-Gov. Sisson takes the place of Lieut.-Gov. VanZandt. The 
vacancies in the board of education for Providence and Bristol 
counties, which occurred in accordance with the law, were filled by 
the reélection of the present members, Dr. C. H. Fisher of Scitu- 
ate, and Rev. G. L. Locke of Bristol. The committee on educa- 
tion, in the Senate, is substantially the same as last year, viz. : 
Messrs. S. H. Cross, Westerly; H. H. Richardson, Barrington; 
W. L. Clark, Hopkinton; A. B. Lewis, Coventry; Alfred Sisson, 
Portsmouth ; Messrs. Lewis and Sisson being new members. In 
the House not a single member of the old committee being re- 
turned, it was necessary to entirely reconstruct the committee, 
which is as follows: Messrs. Henry H. Fay, Newport; George L. 
Clarke, Providence; Grenville R. Brown, Warwick; J. B. Bar- 
naby, Providence; Isaac F. Williams, Bristol. 

We are sorry at being compelled to lose the wisdom and expe- 
rience of so many, yet we trust that they will retain their interest 
in the cause, simply transferring their labor to other fields and 
spheres of action. It gives us great pleasure to welcome to an 
active participation in this work so many men of established rep- 
utation in the State, as men of culture, of sound  eiatittai and of 
large administrative ability. 

The field is indeed narrow when estimated in square miles, but 
full broad enough for the labors of the most earnest and devoted 
men, when we consider the character of the work to be done, and 
the extent of the influence upon the whole subsequent history of 
the State. 


STATE BENEFICIARIES IN BROWN UNIVERSITY.—When the 
General Assembly assigned Rhode Island’s share of the “land 
grant” to Brown, it was upon condition that the State should have 


the right to keep at the college, free of expense for tuition, a cer- 


tain number of students. These students are elected in grand 
committee. The following persons were elected at the recent ses- 
sion, viz.: Albert E. Carpenter, Freeman Johnson, of Providence ; 
George I. Malcolm, of Newport; and Charles Francis Chase, of 
Bristol. 


PAWTUCKET.—At an adjourned meeting of the school commit- 
tee, held on Monday evening, May 24th, Andrew Jenckes, Esq., 
was elected school superintendent for the ensuing year. 


We make the following abstract from the recent report of the 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island : 


TEACHERS, TEACHERS’ WAGES, AND LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 
IN MONTHS AND DAYS, FOR SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 


30TH, 1874. 
Day Schools. 
Number of school districts, 4 429 
Number of schools, 732 


Increase over of last year, 
Aggregate lengt of ated 
Increase, 

Average length, 


83 

6, 566 months, 14 days 
128 months, 14 days 
8 months, 19 days 


Increase, - Fractional part of a day 
Number of @ ifferent persons employed as teachers during the year : 
Females, . ° < 821 

Total, ‘ 1,022 
Number of teachers necessary to supply ‘the schools ee 
Increase, 
Amount paid to teachers, $35 525. 
Increase, 
Average salary of teachers, é : - $441, 
Increase, $21. 64 
Amount paid to male teachers - $83,063.10 
Increase, $7,491.90 
Aggregate number mos. of male teachers have been employed, 993 
Decrease, . 5 
Average wages ‘month. . $83.65 
Increase, . $7.9 
Average salary per school year (8 months, 19 days) $748.66 
Increase, $70.97 
Amount paid female teachers, - «= $272,462.80 
Increase, $29,672.48 
Ag’ate number of mos. female ‘teachers been 6,212 
Increase, . $42 
Average wages per month, 43-86 
Average salary per school year, + 392-54 
Increase . 16.91 
Amount of State appropriation for day schools, 90,000.00 
Amount of State appropriation for evening “enters 1314.00 
Amount of town appropriations, _. “ 328,322.37 
Amount from registry taxes and other sources 210,355-40 
Amount of district taxes, 66881, -59 
Amount of balance unexpended last year, ° 46,896.24 

Total receipts from all sources, $745,769.60 

Expenditures. 

Amount paid teachers in day schools, 35552 i 
Am’t paid for other purposes cman with day scho’ h 7 
Amount expended for evening schools, ‘ 22,127. — 
Amount expended for school-houses, 237,181.33 

Total expenditures, . $690,851.53 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Day Schools. 

Average amount eee teachers for each pupil enrolled, $9.03 
Av’ age am ’nt paid teach’s for each pupil’s instruc’n per m’th, 1.55 


Av’age cost of pupil exclusive of wom for school houses, 10.95 


Average cost per month, I. 
Evening Schools. 

Average cost per pupil, $3.64 

Average cost per month, 4.01 


Day and Evening ‘Schools. 


Average cost per pupil, 
Average cost per month, 1.93 
Average cost per pupil, including interest on expen. for school 
houses’ 10. 
Average cost per pupil. 2.03 


Connecticut. 


RETROSPECTIVE. — It is well to pause occasionally and take a 
view of the past, in order that we may comprehend better the 
stage of advancement which we have already reached. The sta- 
tistics presented below are taken from the first number of the 
“Connecticut Common School Journal,” edited by Hon. Henry 
Barnard, and published in August, 1838 : 


1837 1874 
The No. of school districts in the State was 1,664 1,502 
No. children between 4 and 16 years, 83,237 132,923 
No. teach., includ. win. and sum. terms, males, 1,018 711 
females, 1,109 2,246 
Whole amount paid to teachers, males, 63,982 
females, 34,589 
Total, : 108,571 959,229 


Average length of pro in soa a little over 7 months, but 
ranging as low as 2 months in summer and 2 months in winter. 


1837. 1874- 
The number of private schools and acad., 255 8,529 
No. scholars in attendance, 6,626 15,334 
Amount paid fortuition, . . . $94,326 
No. of chil. between 4 and 16 yrs. not in at- 
tend. at schools, public or private . . 1,615 15,334 


No. of per. between the ages of 4 and 16 yrs. 
who cannot read or write, . 111 
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The census of 1870 gives the no. of those unable to read or 
write between ro and 15 yrs., males, “ 


4 1,408 


1,253 


Total, . . . . . . 2,661 

The returns show there are, on an average, in the schools, 5 dif- 
ferent kinds of spelling books, 24 reading books, 9 geographies, 7 
histories, 6 grammars, 11 arithmetics, 5 philosophics, 10 miscella- 
neous books. 

Parents exhibit generally no interest in the public schools, by at- 
tending examinations or otherwise. School committees are in no 
instances paid. School visitors are paid in but 12 towns. Where 
they are paid, the duties are better performed, and the schools are 
in better condition. 


1874. 


$69.03 


1837. 
Ay. wages of male teach. per mon. ex. of board, $14.50 


Female teachers, ditto, 5-75 36.05 
Ay. wages of the former in private schools, 30.00 
Of the latter, 10.00 


Only 85 of the teachers in the public schools of these towns fol- 
low teaching as a profession. The average rate of tuition for 
each scholar in the public schools is about $11.00 per year. 

The same studies are taught in the private schools as in the 
common schools, but to better advantage, for there is less diversity 
of school books, better classification as regards age and profi- 
ciency, and better qualified teachers. Private schools have in- 
creased rapidly within the last twenty years. 

From returns and calculations made by the same gentleman, 
there were over 6,000 children, between 4 and 16 years, not in at- 
tendance upon any school in the year 1837; over 1,000, between 
16 and 21, who could not read or write, and 10,000 children receiv- 
ing instruction in private schools and academies. 


NAUGATUCK.—A school meeting was to be held in the High 
School building last (Saturday) evening, the 29th, for the purpose 
of arranging for school room. ‘The primary schools are all crowded 
to suffocation; some of the rooms have more than one hundred 
scholars under the management of one teacher. There is some 
talk of buying the old Episcopal church and making it into a 
school-house, as it would only have to be moved a few rods. 


Colleges. 


YALE COLLEGE. 

The Yale Athletic Association held their semi annual meeting 
on the 23d ult. The programme consisted entirely of races, on 
the same plan as those at Saratoga. Owing to harbor attractions 
the sports were but poorly patronized. The dedication of 
the new boat-house takes place June gth. In the afternoon the 
exercises will consist of speeches and races. In the evening will 
bea grand ball. (I reserve the description of the house until the 
dedication report is read.) The University crew at present con- 
sists of G. L. Brownell (bow), E. C. Cooke, D. H. Kellogg, C. N. 
Fowler, J. Kennedy, and R. J. Cook (stroke). F. Wood, 
one of the best men on the last year’s crew, will be prevented from 
rowing on account of injuries received last winter. The crew is in 
excellent trim and cannot fail to do well at the summer regatta. 
The Freshman crew has been chosen, and are practicing daily on 
the harbor. In base-ball Yale excels her nine of last 
year, and expects to hold the championship at least for another 
year. Society elections were given out last week. 

The total receipts of Yale College, last year, were $331,384, the 
term bills amounting to $61,727. There were donations to the 
building fund of the Theological department of $8 1,100, to the 
Law School $10,000, and to the chapel fund $7,800. Instruction 
in the Academical department cost $42,983; the Art School cost 
$10,785; the Sheffield School, $54,983; the Theological depart- 
ment, $28,371; the Medical department, $1,549; the Law School, 
$3,485; and the Philosophical department, $1,459. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Mr. H. G. Cameron, of the University crew of Trinity College, 
was drowned last week while practising in the shell in company 
with S. D. Hooker, captain of the crew, and H. M. Sherman, also 
of the crew. The shell caught the wash of a tug boat’s swell and 
capsized. Only Sherman could swim. He caught hold of Cam- 
eron and went down with him, but the current was so swift anu 
the channel so deep that he was forced to let go to save himself. 
Hooker got on to the shell and was saved. Cameron’s parents 
reside in Brooklyn, N. Y. His father is a shipping merchant do- 
ing business at No. 116 Broad street, New York. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Junior Prize debate was held Friday evening, June 4th. 
The question was “ Ought the railroads of the United States to 
be controlled by Government?” ’. A new fence adorns the 
campus on High street. . - A fine mounted bison has been 
received at the museum. A black bear is in process of being 
mounted. G. Brown Gorde, curator of the museum, has 
returned from Washington, where he has been spending the win- 
‘er in the Smithsonian Institute. . . . Excursions by the Mid- 
dletown Scientific Association are now in order. On these occa- 
Sons the students and fair damsels of Middletown become intensely 
scientific and attend in large numbers. The boating fever 
'S at its height ; the University crew pulls a strong stroke, if not 


yet a graceful one. We have considerable confidence in them. 
“ Duffer” crews are plenty. . . . Through the munificence of 
the college authorities, in paying for Commencement printing and 
several other things, the graduating expenses this year promise to 
be quite insignificant. Wesleyan is looking up now: we 
have two alumni in the State Legislature, and one who Was a can- 
didate but didn’t get elected; if this goes on we may hope to get 
a man in Congress pretty soon. Bishop Simpson will de- 
liver the annual sermon before the Missionary Lyceum at Com- 
mencement. 


BROWN UNITERSITY. 

Commencement exercises at Brown University : Class day, June 
11th; baccalaureate by President Robinson, and sermon before 
the society of missionary inquiry by Rev. James G. Vose of Prov- 
idence, June 13th; annual declamation of the Sophomore class for 
the Carpenter prizes, June 14th; oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
society by Alexander H. Bullock, of Worcester, and poem by Prof. 
William Everett of Harvard, June 15th; commencement, June 
17th; and examinations for admission to college, June 17th, 18th, 
and roth. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Dr. Henry Smith, of Lane Seminary, is instructing the Senior 
class in Logic. Dr. Kitchel is on a three weeks’ trip to 
Detroit and other places West. Prof. E. Brainerd is sup- 
plying the pastor’s place in the Salisbury church. . . Prof. 
H. M. Seely gave one of the addresses at the recent Teachers’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Crown Point, N. Y. . . . Henry M. 
Ladd, class of '72, graduated May 13th, with the last class at the 
Yale Divinity School, and was one of the speakers at the time of 
the anniversary. H. M. Tenney, class of ’73, now of the 
Yale Divinity School, is engaged to preach in Sheldon, Vt,, 
during the summer vacation. H. P. Sheldon, class 
of '74, has been connected with the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, and is continuing his studies with Dr. 
Chas. L. Allen, of Rutland, Vt. A. O. Spoor, class of 
74, has closed his connection with the school at (Crown Point 
Center, and taken charge of a church at North Elba, N: Y. . . 
The presidency of the college, so long vacant, is to be offered to 
Rev. Geo. N. Boardman, a native of Pittsford, and formerly pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the college, but more 
recently of Chicago. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE (Mass.). 

The Board of Trustees propose to open Wellesley College for 
students in September, 1875. Their wish is to offer to young 
women opportunities for education equivalent to those usually pro- 
vided in colleges for young men. The institution will be Christian 
in its influence, discipline, and course of instruction. For the 
present there will be a preparatory and a collegiate department. 
The preparatory department is intended to supply any deficien- 
cies in the previous training of the students. The candidates for 
admission will be examined as they enter, and placed in such 
classes in the preparatory, or in the collegiate department, as the 
faculty may determine. 

Qualifications for admission to the Preparatory Department. — 
Candidates must be fifteen years of age or over. They must pass 
satisfactory examinations in Reading, Writing, and Spelling; in 
English Grammar, Modern Geography, Arithmetic, and the His- 
tory of the United States. 

Susan B. Hallowell, of Bangor, Me.,is to occupy the chair of 
Natural History at the college for women soon to be opened at 
Wellesley. 


— David Dudley Field, of New York city, gives the Adelphic 
union address at Williams College, Commencement week. 

— Charles Gilbert, of ’76, has been chosen commodore of the 
Williams College navy, and the crew are in training for Saratoga. 


New Publications. 


Wartson’s Descriptive GkoMETRY. A course in Descriptive 
Geometry for the use of ,Colleges and Scientific Schools. By 
William Watson, Ph.D., Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 4to, double columns, pp. Xi., 147. ith 
thirty-two plates and thirty-six stereoscopic views of the solutions 
in space of the principal problems. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. ; Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

We have seldom examined a scientific work or text-book that 
has impressed us so favorably as this treatise by Dr. Watson. The 
subject of Descriptive Geometry is by no means an easy matter 
to present to the student properly. And it requires careful judg- 
ment and no small experience to decide how much material shall 
be comprised in a text book like this before us. There is danger 
of making a work too voluminous for any but the student who is 
to follow the subject as a principal study ; and on the other hand, 
a writer like Church, of the Naval Academy, may produce a skele- 
ton treatise entirely inadequate to the wants of the average pupil. 
Dr. Watson seems to have avoided these extremes, and his work is 
thorough, without being in the least clumsy. His solutions are in- 
genious andsimple. The explanations we find always clear and con- 
cise, evidently the work of one accustomed to class-room instruction. 
Everywhere we see marks of great care in the arrangement and ex- 
ecution of the work. The full and complete table of contents is 


> 


itself a strong evidence of the excellence of the book. In the text 
there seems to be nowhere a superfluous word, and the style is so 
free from objection that in reading, the attention is never diverted 
by peculiarities of expression, or by the words themselves. 

The plates ate beautifully executed by Goyer, of Paris, and 
Geissendérfer. Although many of them represent solutions of 
considerable difficulty, there is nowhere apparent the slightest cot: 
fusion from doubtful lettering, or acute intersections of lines. 
Everything is clearly and neatiy arranged, and the excellence of the 
engraving calls for special praise. 

We notice a new feature in the introduction of stereoscopic 
views, showing the construction “in the solid” of the prin- 
cipal problems. This cannot fail to be of great advantage to the 
learner in the various stages of his progress ; for these views sup- 
ply the place of models, and thus a serious obstacle is removed from 
the way of many students who are so wanting in imagination as to 
have imperfect conceptions of positions and movements in space, 
without the help of models or diagrams. 

Although many points have been left unnoticed, we believe 
enough has been said to call attention to the principal features of 
this valuable work ; and we do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
best treatise on the subject that we have seen among the various 
American and English publications, 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, By George Henry Lewes, First 
Series, The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. Ll. Boston: Jas. 
R. Osyood & Co, ; 1875. 

The author of this volume is one of the most prolific writers of 
our time. He began life as a merchant, but soon gave up business 
and turned his attention to natural philosophy. From philosophy 
he proceeded to literature ; and in this field his productions have 
been numerous and important. He has been a large contributor 
to English periodical literature, was the literary editor of the Zead- 
er from 1849 to 1854, and in 1865 he established the Fortnightly 
Review. He appears nowto have addressed himself to the solu- 
tion of the great questions of the ages! Problems of life and mind ! 
—problems which have puzzled hundreds of generations, and will 
doubtless puzzle hundreds more. What is matter ? what is force ? 


- |cause and effect—these are among the profound subjects discussed 


in this volume. Mr. Lewes is not a pretender. He brings a clear 
and well-trained mind to his work, and those who do not agree 
with him can rarely fail to be interested in his views, for they are 
expressed with candor, force, and clearness. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to give an outline of his system. But this 
compact volume of nearly five hundred pages is only the second in 
the first series, which we are encouraged to expect will be followed 
by others ; how numerous, we are not informed, 

The publishers have done their best to make this volume pleas- 
ant reading. It is certainly no small help in reading a volume 
that requires earnest thought, to have paper, type, and binding so 
agreeable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FROM WILSON, HINKLE & Co, 

Pestalozzi: His Life, Work, and Influence. By Hermann 
Krusi, A.M., son of Pestalozzi’s first Associate, Instructor in the 
* Philosophy of Education,” at the Oswego Normal and Training 
School ; 1875. 

FROM D. APPLETON & CO. 

Boys and Girls in Biology ; or, Simple Studies of the lower 
forms of Life, based upon the iatest lectures of Prof. T. H, Huxley, 
and published by his permission, by Sarah Hackett Stevenson. II- 
lustrated by Miss M. A. I. Macomish. 

Science Primers: Astronomy. By J. Norman Lockyear, 
F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, author of “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Astronomy.” 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD. 

Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes. The Morals of Abou Ben 
Adhem, edited by D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). Price $1.50. 

The Yacht Club Series. Ocean-Born; or, The Cruise of the 
Clubs. By Oliver Optic. With thirteen Lilustrations. Price $1.50. 
The Forest Glen Series. Wolf Run; or, The Boys of the Wil- 
derness. By Elijah Kellogg, author of “ Sowed by the Wind,” 
“ Elm Island Stories,” “ Pleasant Cove Stories,” “ The Whisper- 
ing Pine Series,” etc. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 

Socialistic, Communistic, Mutualistic, and Financial Fragments. 
By William B, Greene; 1875. 


FROM ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


The Good Time Coming ; or, Our New Crusade. By Edward 
Everett Hale ; 1875. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Lowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Iowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. As a lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools, and what our schools should do for us,” 
has been received with great favor in the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 
that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, school 
superintendents and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to hear so able a lecturer_on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello county, 


Iowa, until June 15th, when he will start for the East. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


The Attention of those who wish to employ 
music teachers and artists is directed to the adver- 
tisement of the New-England Musical Bureau. 


Our Readers wil! learn from an advertisment 
in our columns particulars with reference to the 
Normal Musical Institute, a second session of 
which is thus announced for the summer vacation. 
Teachers, who during the rest of the year are ac- 
tively engaged in teaching others, as well as their 
pupils, will find the Normal a source of great 


profit as well as pleasure. Dr. Tourjee seeks to 
combine instruction and recreation, and the course 
of study and the location of the school promise 
success in the undertaking. The first session 
held last year, was highly appreciated by all who|— 
were so fortunate as to enjoy its advantages. 


How not to Stop a Paper, and How to 
Stop one —1. Do not take your paper to your 
postmaster and tell him to send it back. In nine 
cases eut of ten you will fail to stop it in this way. 

2. Do not attempt to return it yourself, and 
write on the wrapper to discontinue. This is 
against the law and lays you open to a fine. 

. Before your subscription expires, send to the 
pu )lisher a postal-card saying your subscription 
expires on such a date. Please discontinue at 
that time. Sign your name, also the town, and 
State where your paper is sent, in full. 

If the paper has been sent two weeks or more 
over the time for which it was paid, don’t send a 
postal-card. It will do no good. Rather write a 
letter and enclose what is due for arrearages, al- 
ways allowing that one number will be sent before 


the letter reaches the publisher and his list is|+* 


corrected. 

By observing these simple rules your requests 
will always be promptly attended to, you will have 
a clear conscience and sleep well, and the pub- 
lisher will never be tempted “ to take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
History, German, French, Latin, Italian, 
or Hebrew, may find assistance in the\q 
Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


THE CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Senior, Junior, and 
Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
especially to meet the wants of Amateur Spellers, 
and for SP. NG M TCHES. 

“ The best book out * spelling-matches.” 

—Epb. N. Jour. or EpucaTion. 
Price by mail, 25 cents 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
20 758 Broadway, New York. 


(HE NEW-ENGLAND 


Musical Bureau 


Furnishes Colleges, Seminaries, Public Schools, etc., with 
Music Teachers, and Churches with Organists, Choristers, 
and Solo Artists. Address 
E. TOURJEE, Manager, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Si / kts 


of 
Otol 


Samples sent by§JMail. 23 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


7 All of the Educational Publications 
are supplied from this Agency. 


on 6 
TEACHERS Pay or Sabbath school 


CENTS to receive sam of choicest Gift 
and oe coy of School Pea stival, 
H. KINGSBURY, Witton, Conn. 


DIRECTORY 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
__ Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ROSTON UNIVERSITY—Wx. F, WARREN, LL.D., 
President. For information cencerning any Department 
address the a) priate Boston, Mass. 

School of Theology—Dean, Row E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. illard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tiwilale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
_ College of Music— ~Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Beown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins | ~ 
Sept. asth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovctas. 
COLLEGE, Minn. Open to 

both sexes. Address the ‘President, _ J. W - StronG, D D. -D. 


COLLEGE, Menover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smit, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Clinton, Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


TTOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic ane Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D. -y acting-Pres’ t. 


[ELpion COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill A college a high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school. Address J. M. SruRTEVANT, Pres’t. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEE 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIE NCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa4 COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 


LAFAYEttTsS COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaAN. 


eS COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
_logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Crark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Il. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowgr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Bonbright, A. M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, . 
College of a (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
ister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—H on. e H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine — te. A.M., M. b., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. F isk, A. M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
¥ catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


Silvey, De UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the the following 
ments 0} ized: 

.of Lib’1] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—l. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, AM. Registrar. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maci.1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. _ A. 


Orm ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. STaey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For information, etc., address SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
_of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Gregn, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


SCoiiege Add SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Have Haven, Ct. 


or OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor 
' mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y 


WARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
_ Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. _ 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. Bucsse, D.D., Pres. 


OS= FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N. J. For catalogues, ; address Rev. J. H. Brakgty,Ph.D. 


MAPLEWoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior, Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for pier J Ladies, 
WORCES TER, MAS 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughl sustained ; a corps of twelve - 

rior instructors. Send for catalague Address Prof. H 

. Greene, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Mi itary. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate oes of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years Special students received in all 
sections of Upper 11 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


(THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, LL D., Pres’t. 


‘UrTs COLLEGE, C Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston), A. A. Miner, Pres’ t. Address | Prof. c. E. Fay. 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State aaron) College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments ; — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres. 


NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll.,and Prep. Depts. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, ae. For 


catalogue containing roa of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, TILLE, LD. Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. yk, of Faculty of Science. 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHapsBouRne, Pres’t. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Mi Conn. 
President, JossepH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


D®=w THEOL. ‘SEMINARY closes in May, and 
'D.D., Modis . Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 
ear opens in August and closes in Ma 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. “ 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


A Feriaton MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
information address Dr. Dr. J.V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, 


COLLEGE of Med. and 
‘Cincinnati, U. _ For circulars and information, ess 
J. A. THackxsr, M.D., Sec’y, cor. Plum and Longworth Sts. 


BoLEctic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical ——— 
overt S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. Gs 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Universit 
further information address Dr. R. i. 


or 
Fitz, Sec’y, 1 | Boylston street, Boston. 
NEw YORK ‘HOMQOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street gdavenue. For address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean 


orn OF CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Prof. C. L. Papas, 426 East a6th st. 


O. Box 2838, 


Des For announcement apply to Dr. Dep. Phil 
Philadelphia. 


Oc. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., Prine 


INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


reparato: epartment of Boston U nive repares 
students of bo both sexes for any college. Firs-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLAKEs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 
Ee 
rough pri tion given college, or 
technic Schaal, or ow 4 B. Wat 
kins, A.M., Principal, A 


ter, = Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 9 
VALLEY INSTITUTE, Gila Parent 
A Home School for Pare! 
instruction. 


A. M, 


a? JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 


Scien- | Physiol. 8S. H. Bronson, 


Special Educational Notices. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 1875, in 
the elegant and commodious new College building. Clinical 
instruction is - in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the 
Pennsylvania, Wills, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 5S 
course of Lectures, pme demonstrations, and Winter 
Quizzes are free to all the matriculates. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
17g North College Ave. and 21st Sb, Phila. 


‘| YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 

The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. he next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July ist. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which i instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1475. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 


FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Sprin 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; ure term, vy Rey 00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5. Graduation F 
further information A. LINDSLE 
Faculty, New Haven, ao. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metall 


Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining x and Civil cenenerring. 
Cc. F, Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General ay 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., 
J. 8. Newberry, M.D., D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of 1 of Philosophy, 
viz: — L. Civil Engineering; Il. Minin Enginewing; Ill. 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and pplied Chemistry. There is a 4 year for 

tes for a degree may, by 5; arrangement, ue any 

of the branches taught in the el, exam 
ination. 

tion, use o! tories, apparatus, chemi rawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals. is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to a 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN 

The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


RF Spee course of study two years. 

and Advanced Course has been established for 

classes of students. 

— for admission must be at least sixteen of 
ear sad must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 

lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Or T. B. Stocxws tt, C. P. S., 
Providen 


health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best 
Apply to H. T. Principal. 5 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stepsins, A. M. 


WIELisTon SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensuaw, Principal. 
— 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


KF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partment Music and Exocution within the means of all 


persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 

Petrersi_gaa’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 

mended to teachers and students of Music. A mel will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 2z 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


J. B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel street, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., manufacturer of all kinds ds of” Society 

Pins and Badges. In workmanship unexcelled; in prices 

moderate. Specimens of Pins of om Fraternity specially. st 

hand. Badges set with precious stones a special: 

mates and designs furnished. Orders by 

prompt attention, 


OHN F, LUTHER, 79 Nassau Street, NEW YOR 

designer and manufacturer of all kinds of em | Pins an 
badger Pi Secret Base Ball, Sporting 
uperior work- 
Estimates and 


RETAIL CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


BUSINESS SUITS— 
Of best American and European fabrics. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCKS— 
French Black Worsted. 


As good as custom-made. 


LIGHT CASSIMERE TROUSERS— 
Perfect fitting. 
The above goods are made up in the most thorough man- 
ner in our own workshops; we warrant them first-class in 
every respect, and offer them at RETAIL at FAIR PRICES. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 


NEW NUMBER, 


400 Washington Street. 


FLOWER OBJECT- LESSONS ; 
Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the Fre o 
M. Emm. Le Magus. 5 pages, 47 wood exe Ky 
in, 65 cts. or e translator, iss 
Ta Mass., who will om ly teachers and — 
sample copies on receipt 50 cents. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
| 
FOR THE 
Introduction of their Eiiucational Series of Books. | 
| | 
\ 
43 
i furnis Orders by mail promptly attended | 
of College work always on hand. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ii 


NEW ENGLAND 
Normal Musical Institute, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. L. 

ASIDE MUSIC SCHOOL during the summer 
Rs. commencing July 13th, and age | August roth. 
The most eminent musicians as instructors. A rare opportu- 

hers desirous of higher attainments, and for 
stage of = pga Board and tuition very 


nity for Teac 
pupils of every 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 


low. 


GLOBES. 
School Officers and Teachers 


will do well to remember that the 
best assortment of 


GLOBES 


to be found in the United States can 
be seen at the store of 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston, 


who is the only party in New England carrying a full stock 
of all School requisites. 

Special bargains in Globes, Outline Maps, Anatom- 
ical Charts, and Astronomical Apparatus will be 
given for the next three months. Address all orders, 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle Street, BOSTON. 


23 


w. G. SHATTUCK, 
Manafacturer of 4 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON 8ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


23 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in cagen, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, ‘The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Ort ography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(s) Schliemann’s Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 


Taylor. 
{9 The Study of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz~-Edward Hall. 
7 Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 


William Wells, Union College. 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vienna. 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

(10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 
leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, by George W. Eliot, A.B. 

{13} The Tree of nowhedee, by Charles Kingsley. 

(14 Microscopic Examination of Air, from Vature. 

(1s) Edueational Psychology, by W. T. Harris, Su- 

ei St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) The Educational Struggle in England, De- 
ie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 

tus F. Ehric, M.D. 


(18) Influence of Geological Chan: on_ the 
Earth’s Rotation, by Sir Wm. Lt F.R.S. 

(19) The Ieelandie . by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 

{20} The Antennwzw of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 

21) The Circle Squared, by Prof. Alonzo Jackman, 
Norwich University. 

(22) College Graduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 

ny A.M. 

23) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 

Force and Matter, The 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education. 
Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families. 
Teachers and School Officers will address 


F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
No. 16 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(poneperae OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x 10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imen for $1.50. KT rates for larger collections. 
21 WALTER HOXI RANDOLPH, Mass. 


R SALE.—800 ibs. Small Pica, Franklin Series, 
nearly new. Also a lot of newspaper and boo! 
*Chases.” Inquire at this Office. 17 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. Z. Journal of Education. 


[‘ARD’S CASTS.—1 offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A, Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Ward's 
ce for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, &c. 

MIN ERALS A collection of fifty fine specimens of 

prominent Minerals of good size, ar- 

ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. ne Hundred 

Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Sixeet, Boston, Mass. a1 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Oae side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition oud Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water proof 
equpenien, and can be written upon and thousands 

times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of ihe re- 
lail price, 10 cents 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Rrattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 


Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 


Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. _ Pews complete, or ends sepa- 


rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
ran Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

M. W. CHASE, 
17m=s-: 212 and 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADJUSTABLE SH ELVING, 
CAL TENT 

AMERICAN SHELVING CO. 
57 STATE STREET. ALBANY.NLY. 


‘ECONON 


ARAD EVANS, 


Manufacturer and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Fashionable Furniture, Upholstery Goods, 
BEDDING, 
And every description of first-class Housefurnishing articles. 
Warerooms, 1 & 2 Free-S8t. Block, Portland, Me. 


New-England J ou rnal 
rocured ort jesiring 
files of BINDERS our Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 30 cents, which should be remitted with the ler.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 

TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERF NCES 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Isiand. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Esg., 


Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School House, Provelenee. 


R. S. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. 1. 
GEORGE T. GARDNER, Esg., 

Of Warren, R. I. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 


Hlustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from @4 up- 
wards. Send Ge. tor our splen- 
aid new Catalogue of Press. 
Jett for be- 


lete illustrated 
nners. Gorh & Co. 1438 
ashington St., Boston. 


Steam-Heating and Ventilating 
ENGINEER, 


Furnishing Plans and Specifications, and will contract for 
Heating and Ventilating public and private buildings by 
steam. 

Special attention given to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 

J. W. S. has recently completed the heating and venti- 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 

Refers, by permission, to the following : 

M. G. WATTERSON, Esq 
President of Board of 


Education. 
A, J. RICKOFF, 
Superintendent of Education. 


WALTER BLYTHE, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


F. BUEHNE, 
. C. DEWAR 


Building Committee. 
| 


Office at the 
CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 


CLEVELAND, OH1O. 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 
Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 

with every Desk advantage. 
OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


111 & 114 William S8t., N. Y. 


VALED. 13 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


LEAD or ATES... 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores, Book Slate Co. 


191 Fulton St, Cor. Church, 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School Sizes 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (50) CENTS. 


The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poo 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless. 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner, like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more differen 
styles tor lead and slate pencil The standard school sizer 
are about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your sample: 
from the manufacturers only. 


Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


A anil extensively UY 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Rdncation 


many es, Towns, 

Leading “Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 

191 Fulton St., cor, Church, 

free, Sample to Teachers 


| Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agext. ' 


4 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


Trape Mark, 


VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid to 
any ohivens by RETURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 ets. 
Sample sheet of (0 different designs for printing sent with 


each new order, Ww. Cc. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
{State where you saw this advertisement. } eo 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


rs and 
dealers in all kinds of lal, 


Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 
will please write for FREE 
Samples of Reward Cards, 


TEACHERS core 


Chromo Prizes, Monthly Reports, Registers, etc., etc., to 
EF HOBART & CO., Educational Publishers, St. 


Louis, Mo. /nclose stamp. 4m 


HE “REVEILLE,” 


A monthly paper, published at NORWICH UNIVER- 
SITY. Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. $1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Cuas. Doe, Northfield, Vt. 4m 


AAW SOM 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. /; 


| <= 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, *,"s 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES & QUERIES: 
A neat 16-page, covered journal, issued monthly except 
in July and August. Only $1.00 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents. Back numbers from January sent to new subscribers. 
Circulates in tates. Every dive ‘I should have 


thirty S 
“Address W. D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohio. 


| 
ig 
\ 
Light—Durave, 
J. W. SMITH, 
| 
| 
(| 
| 
School Furniture, 
9, ©, | 
| 
| 
| 
School Furniture a Specialty. Professional and Amatcur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, 5717 
Merehante, and others i 
the BEST everinvented. 15.000 in use. 
5.00 to $150.00 
on above articles have recently appeared in Zhe College Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Inks, 
prot = The publishers having a limited number of sets ' . 
ceipt of thems would forward the same post paid on re- = 
Chatield, New Haven, Coan, Core Frank | 
For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
by all Statin 
\ ve 
ORKS 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Raton & Bradbury's Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


I are believed to present the best methods current 
methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not to interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury’s Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Origina! Features. 


‘The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
iate for an elementary work. Am chapter on 
frogarithms has been added with tables to places. 
The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
i exercises for eriginal construction. They 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or im part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, idge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rut Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somerortle, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middictown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a ve large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools academies, and 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Brownina, 
Koenic, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their owm manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


Representative Booksellers 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 


(Jn this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompt attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. None will be admitted to this list at any price 
except they can be fully endorsed and recommended by us 
as reliable parties with whom our subscribers may deal.) 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to cal! and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston 


careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so~ 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 


published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
officers a 
also all articles in the Schoo! Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


Tuesday 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
“ A graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
ew-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCaTIONAL SERIES | of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 


particulars address 
568 Fifth Avenue, 


Offer a 4 of Text-Books, and 


Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The requis sessions of the College begin on the first 


October, an 


dend on the last Thursday of Feb- 


$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 


fee 
We supply, the aboye publications to Teachers and school —Graduates of other M ; 
introduction or examination, at lowest rates ;| have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other Colleg ec For further 
a DOWLING, M.D., 


edical Colleges, who 


Dean, No. 
22 


NICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


IBBITTS & RANDALL, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
21 Westminster Street, Providence, R. 1. 23 


N, BANGS WILLIAMS & CO., 
e 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Correspondence and a visit solicited. 23 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS, 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 


GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 
MEN of energy, integrity, and temperate habits, who are 
willing to work—to travel and sell Nursery Products Good 
salary, and expenses. Money advanced as required to pay 
expenses. References required. Address 


struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest mum- 
ber of ¥RBE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorip: Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sEVENTY- 


O. K. GERRISH, 
15 No. 8 Fluent Block, Portland, Me. 


Agents Wanted for a New Book: 


PRESENT CONFLICT 
Of Science with Religion ; 


Or, “‘ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.” A book 


Five /essons of one hour each per term. 


Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 


cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


‘8 P, W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


ular 

The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
_ Beautifully illustrated with elegant and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Bniliant wit and genial humor Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, eleva’ and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by 5 for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 618 Arch 8t., Phila. 
LucraTIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the conn 
new book, Tue History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 


NEW-ENGLAND 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic Bureau of Education 
and intelligent men and women in selling our new and popu- 
AND 


Teachers’ Exchange, 


E have established in connection with the New- 


ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


the Hon. Nasum Coorgr’s| by means of which we shall furnish 


times. None but those of gentlemanly address should at- Teachers with Schools, 


tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
ame na Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 
particulars. 


For 1-inch Spark...........-........ $45.00 ease investigate, by sending for 
For finch Spark... Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHLNES, prices reduced to: 7 HARTFORD, CONN. 
For 14-inch Plate................... $40.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 Agents Wanted for 
Catalogues, descriptions, gnd terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. LYMAN’S 


Manuf in Brookline, Mas 
Office in Bont, Tremont Street — Hours between 
tot09 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


SCIENTIFIC AND JMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 


K CITY, have just i 


aps on Anciznt Gaocrarny, His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; Greek, 
Latin, tat, Germanic, RomANcE, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. Wil be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage 


Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


Historical Chart. 


This Book presents 
World, in a series of 
the cotemporary Hi 


r time, order and sequence of events. Th 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is “ Hi 
easy.”” Will sell to every fami 

scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


42 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mort Cou Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to of value 


years business, have never lost a dollar. W¢ pay the interest 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the 
panic, when all other securities 


were paid ptly. We get fu 
Missouri River, may be able to refer to parties of your 


and 
acquaintance. Send for 
20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan, 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 
Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
fore the be- reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
century. “Kovel, Vivid, picturesque Fixes permeneatiy in | Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
in the land. For full de-| as to our plans, address 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 


No. 16 Hawtey St., BOSTON. 


Misfit 


tained by fer: In many | Good Second-hand and Misfit 


and Ingrain 


Carpets! 


Oil 


very cheap, at the place, 


“fom the Atlante he | Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Sent to any part of 


the United States, free of charge. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
Mattings, &c., 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(Gi This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers desiring positions a rties desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cent® per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
desires a position to teach in some High School or 
Academy. Specialty, Mathematics; but is willing to teach 


\ other branches in connection. Has some knowledge of the 


languages. Refers by permission to J. D. RunK xg, Presi- 
dent Institute Todaeam, Other references given if de- 
sired Address ArtTHUR W. Sweetzesr, Cliftondale, Mass. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 
the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 
in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 
board. He has been regarded as ing marked aptitude 
for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skill in inter- 
esting pupils and leading them to the understanding of prin- 
ciples. He has special qualifications for instructing classes 
preparing to become taquhere, or studying Latin and Greek. 
‘estimonials ample ; references trustworthy. Address |. D., 
Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 20 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher; who has a 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the long 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, and 
~ cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 
ox1z, Randolph, Mass. 19h 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College graduate, a 

positien as Principal of a High School. fie has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
ag Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 

ox 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
Ww ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine micr and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, Bb. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ARTISTS” MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Th 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Eng} French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 22 


TEACHERS will be interested in 

W AX WORK the important improvements made 

e in this branch of art by the wnaer- 

signed, who is the sole manuracturer 

of the CELEBRATED BBER WAX, which 

will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 

Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 22 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the ion of every one 
who has or ever means to have a feathered pet. It 1s the 
only book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
to Birds. Price 25 cents For sale by all n ealers, or 
by mail. Address N. Y¥. BIRD STORE, 9 Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 7m 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. eee 

Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, and reaching the best class of educators in every 
= of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 

nt means of addressing the best le of teachers and the 
best families not only in New Eng but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so- 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


pace per agate ne, . 

0 25 
insertions Gach 83 
6 & 26 “ “ 018 
“ “ “ “ 52 “ “ 017 
Other Pages. - 

Full Page (single insertion), 875 
“« « 13 “ “ 015 
“ “ “ “ 52 “ “ * 010 
Five Cents per Luv extra for specified position. Small 
advertisements removed to give room for full-page or half- 


page advertisements. 
Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 


Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 


Cards in Educational Directory. 


“ “ et. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


—— = 
i First Page. 
i 
if 4 Broadway, NEW 
ig contaiming all) the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
: ' be a most useful and 1 Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 
7 
W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- : for 50 cents ; 
F, porter, 77 University Place "NEW YORK. Large mM Under this head we insert 20 words or less for SY etn)’ 
, assort tof Mi llaneous Literat School Books. each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. 
Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly and Educa- 
' Bulletin of European Literature, a¢ cts. per annum for post- es issions allowed on Publishe 
age. Agent for Revue des dens Mondes, and all the princi- 


